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BRANCH OFFICE EXECUTIVE SENDING THE 
RECEIVES THE MESSAGI AS IT HEA DQUARTERS 
IS TYPED IN HEADQUARTERS 


TELEPHONE Typewriter Service speeds modern 
business by providing instantaneous typewrit- 
ten communication between the different units 
of an organization. It weaves together head- 
quarters, factories, branch offices and ware- 
houses almost as closely as though they were 
under one roof. 

A large metal company uses the service to 
connect its New York office with its mill in 
West Virginia. Orders, general information, 
administrative matters, specifications, cost esti- 
mates, stock on hand, shipments, etc., are re- 
produced instantly and accurately at either end. 
A tobacco company transacts much of 
the business between its plants in 
southern states by telephone typewriter. 
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ALL MESSAGES RECEIVED 
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FIELD 1AY BE PASTED ON LETTER 

HEAD SIZE PAPER FOR FILING 


tO TRE 


Several hundred messages areexchanged each day. 

Telephone Typewriter Service is proving its 
worth for banks, manufacturing concerns of all 
kinds, public utilities, government departments, 
insurance companies, export firms, department 
stores, travel bureaus. It makes executive control 
easier and more complete. Facilitates immediate 
action on vital matters. Transmits important 
business information while the information is 
still of value. It is quick, accurate and private. 

Would constant, unlimited, two-way written 
communications be of value to your business? 
Telephone Typewriter Service can be fitted to 
your exact requirements. Your local 
Bell Telephone Business Office will 
gladly give you complete information. 
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THREE MORE INSTITUTIONS 
EXCEED THEIR GOALS IN 
KETCHUM CAMPAIGNS =» » 


HOUSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
IS PLEDGED $166,000.00 EACH YEAR 


To increase the industrial population, to conduct surveys and 
researches into natural resources, to develop highways, to pro- 
tect the city in rail and water rates, to prepare publicity and 
to further the convention business . . . the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Houston needed an increased budget. In a campaign 
under Ketchum direction, the Chamber received pledges for 
more than $166,000 annually. Not for one year alone, but every 
year. That was more than 75% greater than any previous budget 
' in the Chamber’s history. 660 members were also added. 


JANE M. CASE HOSPITAL, DELAWARE, O. 
RECEIVES $101,000.00 


With the stock market crashing down around the nation’s 
ears last November, the Jane M. Case Hospital of Delaware, O. 
opened its campaign for $100,000.00 in a university town of 
10,000 population. More than $101,000 was subscribed. 


3 NEW LONDON (Wisconsin) HOSPITAL GETS 
MORE THAN $100,000.00 


With the handicap of Central Wisconsin weather in mid- 
January, the New London Community Hospital raised almost 
$101,000.00 in a $100,000.00 campaign for a hospital building. 
Of the total population of 10,000, over 1350 people subscribed. 


Ketchum, Inc. has helped colleges, hospitals, churches and fraternal 
organizations secure millions of dollars. If your institution is inter- 
ested in a financial campaign, we will be glad to help you decide what 
can be done. 








KETCHUM, INC. 


Pittsburgh Office—Koppers Building 
Philadelphia Office—Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
Dallas Office—Republic Bank Building 
Executive Officers 
Carlton G.Ketchum Norman MacLeod George Ketchum Robert E. Grove 


On the Pacific Coast—Lee-Ferris Associates, Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 











Ketchum Campaigns 
Now in Progress 
Include... 
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A $1,000,000 hospital 
campaigna in Eastern 
Pennsylvania 





A $1,000,000 fund for 
municipal advancement 
in a Michigan city 


A $200,000 campaign for a 
church in 
Western Michigan 


A $100,000 campaign for a 
church in 
Northern Michigan 





An $800,000 hospital cam- 
paign in Northern Ohio 
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A $250,000 campaign for a 
university in Florida 





A $150,000 campaign for a 
church and school 
in Indiana 
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Instantaneous — 


—has been the reaction of readers of **The Rotarian” to the March num- 
ber produced in its new-style format. Both the improved appearance 
and the high-character of the contents have been widely commented 
upon. From among the hundreds of letters and telegrams received, 
we quote the following from the— 





Oe MILWAUKEE em 
ROAD ead of a Press Service: 


“New Rorarian especially fine work. Exceedingly high degree of readabili 
bd KARL Bickel President, l nited Pre Association 
—the logical way aaa. 
/ IANNIKET: 
to “The March issue of THe Rotarian is a ‘knock-out’. 
G. W. Dupcey, President, Gateway City Bank, La ¢ 
* 
1cago A Manufacturer: 
“The general improvement in THE RorarIaAN is more outstanding than I ha 
totore observed in a single issue ot a publication.’ 
R Cuas. R. Freperickson, President, American Art Works, Coshocton, Oh: 
otary An Editor: 
“New format ot THe ROoTARIAN a vast improvement. Type excellent, readable 


beautitul. Heartiest congratulations 


International ee 
June Z3 - FAS U. sn nin J of oe rce Head: 


eading think your h issue most interesting and attractive. 
° Wicvtiam H. Burrerworrn, President, U. S$. Chamber ot Co 
Famous trains 
Distinctive comforts A Rotary Club Secretary: 
Delightful meals “The March Number looks like a million dollars. . . . The biggest sir 
Courteous attendants ment since | can remember.’ —ARTHUR B. Stites, Owego, New York 
Follow this route of the travel- AU. 8. Cabinet Member: 
wise to and from the Rotarian Your magazine is a splendid example of the best kind of thinking. Every art 
convention city. in it is important and above all interesting. You are doing much to make thi 
A great fleet of fine. fast trains and happier world and I wish you every success in your purpose 
, . , - 
: Mes J. Davis, Secretary, U. S. Department ot Lab 
between points, West, South- Ja aes ee , 
west and Northwest and Chi- A Construction Company Head: 
cago, headed by: “The March issue of THe Rorartian is certainly a work of art, 
The new roller-bearing Olym- Your magazine should be a wondertul advertising medium 


Grorce W. Koss, President and General Manager, Koss Const: 


pian and the Columbian over 
tion Company, Des Moines, lowa 


the electrified route from 


Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane. A Literary Critic: 


: ° “Let me congratulate you on the appearance of the March Number of THe Rora 
The new roller-bearing Pio- Let me igratulate you on the appearance of the March R 
Limited IAN. . .. It is extremely well planned. 

pL 
neer Limitec , leader of the larg- ee a oe) 
est fleet of trains, between Min- An Attorney: 
neapolis-St. Paul and Chicago, ; ; : we 

I ge 8 “Better than the form, is the substance you give in the March Number. . . . Ma 
The Southwest Limited from vour good judgment of Rotary material and your editorial pen continue to flow 
Kansas City. ously in Rotary service.”.—WILvLIAM B. Woops, Cleveland, Ohio. 
] —~ . 

The new Arrow from Omaha, A Rotary Club President: 
Council Bluffs, Des Moines t “ 2: ; . 

nd Sioux Cit “The March issue of THE Rorartan went over big. From the many favorable com- 
Ye ments I overheard yesterday at our meeting, | know it met with approval of all ou: 
And famous trains from many readers." —Emory Arron, President, Denver, Colorado, Rotary Club. 


other points. 
Meals on all Milwaukee Road 


An Advertising Agency Head: 












. “As a reader of THE RorariAn I congratulate you on its very marked improvement 
trains served under the super- pichetigeiste = aes ¥ _— 

— f Mr. G R f It is most modern in design and typography and most interesting in editorial content 

vision © r. \7e0. ector oO In its new form, it will bring results to advertisers, and should have an appeal to ad- 


vertisers quite outside of those belonging to the Rotary Clubs.” 
Rowe Stewart, President, The Stewart-Jordan Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Broadway fame. 


Already selected as the Official 
Route of several Important : ; 
Western Clubs. A District Governor: 


For complete information ask any “Permit me to congratulate you on the up-to-date appearance and sound construc- 

















Milwoukes Road representative | tive matter in the March Number of THe Rorartan.” 
George B. Haynes 1 GeorcE E. McKuinnis, Governor, 12th District (Oklahoma). 

Passenger Traffic Manager | 
Chicage i 

801-48 \ In the May Number: Outstanding, worth-while articles by men who 

1 write for you out of the fullness of their experience—men who write 

he ILWAI IKEE | on business and social questions from an authoritative background. 
ELECTRIFIED OVER THE | 
ROCKIES TO THE SEA ROAD |} 
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epics in marble, bronze, and wood, is acclaimed by the world as on: 
of the supreme masters of sculptural art. The same genius that 
made the works of Pheidias, Michelangelo, and Rodin immortai 
blazes in the soul of this modern master, who reveals the sorrou 
and tragedy of Serbia in enduring stone and bronze. The spirit of 
Ais art transcends time and place, as in all true masterpieces. 

MeStrovic’s art is peculiarly personal in its expression, neith« 
classical nor ultra-modern, but characterized by an immense free 
dom in emotional utterance and marked by accentuation of line and 
twist of body. His genius is nowhere better expressed than in th. 
heroic twin figures of mounted Indians at the Michigan Avenue 
entrance to Grant Park in Chicago, one figure of which is shown 
at the left. 

Mestrovic works indefatigably in his studio at Zagreb, Serbia, 
but lays aside his chisel and clay once each week to attend meetings 
of the Rotary Club of Zagreb of which he is an active member. 
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E VAN MESTROVIC, distinguished Serbian sculptor, creator of 
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The Yardstick 


By Dwight Marvin 


“B 
ABE” RUTH signed a contract last month 


calling for a salary of $80,000 a year for two years. 
Amos ’n’ Andy are said to receive $100,000 a year for 
their radio dialogues. The President of the United 
States is paid $75,000 annually. 

Are these true gauges of value? Are two black- 
faced comedians worth as much to the people of the 
United States as Herbert Hoover. Is the King of Swat 
on a par with the President? Where shall we find a 
foot-rule with which to measure men? 

On March 11 the body of William Howard Taft 
was borne to its final rest at Arlington. Banks closed; 
stock exchanges shortened their day; thousands of 
Washingtonians lined the streets; and the people of 
America bowed their heads in grief. But Justice Taft 
for some years had been receiving from his admiring 
government the stipend of $20,500, far less than many 
an unknown successful business man. 

Recently the president of a famous university dis- 
closed the fact that no professor at his institution had 
a salary exceeding $12,000 and that its basic reward 
for the services rendered by heads of departments was 
about half that sum. Yet on the faculty are a dozen 
men known around the world for their achievements 
in science, in art, and in literature. 

Upon school teachers devolves the task of instruct- 
ing youth during the most impressionable years of 
life. We assign the task to them in confidence know- 
ing that years of training have prepared them for 
their work, but is their service to be judged by the 
compensation they receive ? 

There are full-time men working for Rotary Inter- 


national who are drawing less than they could com- 
mand in the business world. Salaried men as well 
as the legion of volunteer workers serve Rotary be- 
cause of their love for the cause. In the Rotary 
organization with its vocational-service ideal the 
salary might be expected to be the measure of the 
man, but is it? 











Of course the pay envelope is dependent very 
largely on the law of supply and demand. Vaud 
ville is full of morons who draw substantial pay 
checks from some odd physical fact which makes 
them unique. They can tie themselves up in bow 
knots, add inches to their stature at will, or memoriz 
in a moment long columns of figures. The public 
will pay these people a comfortable living for their 


useless freakishness. 


Suan we therefore say that they have a com 
mensurate value to society? If we do we must revise 
our estimates. If men are worth to the world what 
they can get out of the world, then our baseball stars 
and our black-face favorites are the world’s worthies 
and we must count our teachers, our writers, and our 
preachers the riff-rafft of the race. 

Such standards are utterly contrary to the attitud 
of Rotary. To the real Rotarian men are most cer 
tainly not to be judged by what they get out of the 
world but by what they put into it. The Rotary yard 
stick is service. And woe be to the club which con 
siders membership on the basis of financial repute 
rather than upon the higher level of allegiance to the 
code of helpfulness and brotherhood. 
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Rusimess [ries Common-Sense 


By Julius Klein 


y d{ssistant Secreta | ot the 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


AUSTIC critics of our so-called “commercial 
civilization” are particularly fond of deriding the 
“excessive gregariousness” of the American business 
man. Upon this propensity of his they pour the 
choicest vials of their scorn. From their villas on the 
Riviera, or from behind the breastworks of heaped-up 
saucers in the cafés of the Latin Quarter, the ex- 
patriates who profess to despise America and all its 
works let fly the barbed (and sometimes poisoned) 
arrows of exasperated satire at the tendency of Ameri- 
can business men to get together and “whoop it up” 
for Dear Old This-or-That. 

For some inexplicable reason—through some queer 
distortion or quirk of personality—these mournful 
critics seem to think of such gregariousness as some- 
thing vulgar. They conceive it as an affair merely of 
vapid vaporing, pointless parading, and blatant back- 
slapping. They evidently feel that it is an occasion 
for nothing but amusement, being productive of no 


solid good. 


What are the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the trade association? 
Is it defeating its own purposes by 
ignoring the sins of a minority 


> 
group: 


I need hardly register my own conviction that such 
a feeling is extremely remote from the truth. Far 
from being ludicrous or futile, the intense gregarious 
ness of the American business men is one of their 
most praiseworthy characteristics. It is one of the 
greatest contributions to good-will, better morale, and 
material betterment. 


BxveeD it is one of the elements of American 
business strength which competent European observ- 
ers look upon quite frankly with envy. The excessive 
individualism, the suspicion, the almost medieval 
cloistered secrecy prevalent in many parts of Old 
World business life are the despair of its more ambi- 
tious leaders. Again and again I have had foreign gov- 
ernmental officials lament loudly to me over their in- 
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ability to secure from their industries and trades 
anything remotely resembling the splendidly organ- 
wil collaboration which is extended to our Govern 
mental trade-promotive agencies by American busi 
ness. Whatever success the Department of Commerce 
has attained in recent years is certainly due in large 
part to the fact that it can command the most effective 
croup collaboration instead of wallowing futilely in a 
morass of tens of thousands of individual business 
contacts. Industrial and commercial leaders through 
ut the world are quite outspoken in their longing 
for “something comparable to American business 
teamwork.” 

In very great measure, the startling commercial 
advance of the United States in recent years is di 
rectly attributable to organizations such as Rotary, 
the chamber of commerce, and the trade association. 

The first two of these have brought about indispu 
table benefits that are recognized readily enough by 
any student of the contemporary business scene, 
but I think that perhaps the merits and meaning 
of the trade association are not quite so widely 
realized. 

The significance of the American trade asso- 
ciation is profound. Its ideal of codperation is 
incalculably important. It represents a notable 
departure from the practices of the American 
past and from the attitude that still prevails in 
many sections of European business. 

The old notion—the notion that has been 
largely banished by the trade association—was 
that of “every man for himself” (and the rest 


became apparent to the vast majority of Am 
business men. They came to see that in many 
respects their interests were identical with 


all the other persons engaged in the 


dustry, activity, or trade. They became keenly av 
£ : ' 
Ol the broad general Inhuences it alte L S 
lar enternr > f +] l,] ] 
lal enlerprises- OF the pressing probdiems that c 


er ‘ 44 “ie — 
be combated and solved only through the medium 


cooperative effort. It was through a realizati 
: 1 — a 

these things that trade associations were creat 
and have risen, with such vigor, to power! 


prestige. 


“4 
UTUAL helpfulness” is the ideal of the 


association. Let us consider, for a moment, the 


plications of that phrase. Many social commentator 


1 
} 


in viewing America to-day, deplore the passing of tl 
old neighborliness between individuals and famili 
the old generous eagerness to ext nd help 
ihe ! ale d ( 
} 1y pa ( ( i d 











of that foolish adage). A misunderstanding of 











the spirit of competition impelled many busi- 











ness enterprises to stand more or less alone, sus- 














piciously maintaining what they would have 











called their “independence of action.” Each 





firm was self-centered and willing to fight only 
for its own interests. Trade practices that had 
been distinctively successful must, it was felt, be 
sedulously guarded. Thus secretiveness pre- 
vailed. Jealousy reigned. And rancorous rival- 
ries, all too frequently, arose. 

Under conditions such as those, business in- 
terests that actually had much in common (had 
they only appreciated that fact) worked often 
at cross-purposes. Any sudden emergency in the 
business life of the Nation—any threatened 
danger—was, for that reason, potentially more 
perilous than it could possibly be to-day. 

The unwisdom of such selfish exclusiveness 


I 


ana 

















supply lacks. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
There is no longer such urgent necessity for that ad- 
mirable attitude of former days. Modern facilities, 
modern service, the growth of the apparatus of civili- 
zation, have enabled people to dispense with much of 
the old interchange of assistance between small 
groups. 


But the spirit has not been extinguished. The mood 


has not been lost. What has happened is this: Mutual 


























h wisdom these voluntary forces can accom- 


spread of the hand of government.” 


SA more tAaAN an 


helpfulness has been lifted to higher levels. It has 
been inexpressibly broadened. It has been made 
predominantly practical. It has become a major, 
militant factor in the entire economic organism of the 
United States. 

Sane solidarity, reciprocal assistance—these are the 
powerful motivating forces of the modern American 
trade association. The old-time crabbed, suspicious 
merchant or manufacturer who waged lone-handed 
guerilla warfare would doubtless be overcome with 
amazement if he could witness the candid inter- 
change of opinion—even to ledger experience—the 
manifest willingness to submerge petty self-interest 
in the common welfare, and all the other qualities 
that distinguish the deliberations of a trade associa- 
tion. 

The titanic developments of modern business have 
made these things indispensable. The requirements 
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are too exigent now—the problems are too far-rea: 
ing and too intricate—to be grappled with effecti 
by any single firm, however intrepid or self-confid 
it may be. Mass action is imperative—and mass 
saults can move mountains. 

Such mass-action as the trade associations mal 
possible has proved invaluable in movements like t! 
initiated last fall by President Hoover’s confere: 
for economic stimulation and business betterment. 
The Department of Commerce, | 


sure, would have been quite unable to ; 
complish as much as it has in the furth 
ance of export trade and the systemizatio 
of domestic business had it not been able t 
deal with trade associations. The Depart 
ment works in cooperation with more tha 
sixty committees representing such associa 
tions. Thus we enjoy the inestimable ad 
vantage of treating with a unified, r 
sponsible body, authorized and compete: 
to voice the needs and express the view 


points of an industry as a whole. 


I. IT were necessary to thresh out eve: 
question with all the individual units in a: 
industry, the task would be, in most cases, 
gigantic and interminable. The trade asso 
ciation provides a “leverage”—a facile im 
plement—which enables both the indust: 
and the Department to get practical results 
quickly. 

The strength that springs from union is 
nowhere more apparent than in the re 
search activities of the trade associations. Technical 
and market research, in these days, is apt to be ex 
pensive—often so extremely costly that a single firm 
could not dream of defraying the full expense ot 
procuring the vital facts it needs. But the pooling of 
such expense by dozens or hundreds of firms (th« 
results to be made available to all alike) puts a totall; 
different complexion on the matter. 

And this is precisely what is done through most 
trade associations. Cooperative research by such asso 
ciations takes a variety of forms. There is, for in- 
stance, the collection of statistics—figures which give 
the industry a clear conception of its position. 

Then there is research of a strictly scientific charac- 
ter—discovering new principles, new applications of 
natural laws, through which an entire industry may 
reduce costs, increase efficiency, strengthen sales- 


appeal, or develop new uses_ [Continued on page 48 | 
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“Six days a week I love this hu- 
man, dynamic, interesting fellow. 
But on Rotary day —Oh, how I 

hate some of them.” 








“He is constantly 
backstage with the 
puffing, posing lit- 
tle actors in this 


” 


Grama oj life... 












I Hate Babbitts 
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But I Am One of Them 


By John H. Sorrells 


a a newspaper man—yet curiously enough, | 
am what they call a Babbitt. I hate Babbitts . . . but 
I am one of them. 

That is an incomprehensible skein of contradic- 
tions, but I think I can unravel it as we go along. 

The first thread that sticks out is the inference | 
have left that one must reconcile his position as a 
newspaper man and a Babbitt. 

But I make a point of it. By the very nature of his 
work, the newspaper man gets to know folk, not as 


they wish to appear, but as they really are. He is 
utterly without reverence for high-sounding titles and 
is unimpressed by bombastic utterances. 

He is constantly backstage with the puffing, posing 
little actors in this drama of life, and this close 
acquaintance reacts on him in various ways. Some 
newspaper men are filled with a chronic bile that 
manifests itself in a sardonic, mirthless smirk at the 
world of little fellows strutting up and down about 
the work and play; others are filled with a sort of 
wolfish fury, and they attack the rest of the species 
with a savage invective. 


The rest—and these are in tl 


1e mayjority—look on 
f 








their fellows with an amused tolerance; the foibles 
of their brothers fill them, not with rage or cynicism, 


but with mirth—a quiet kind of mirth that carries a 


note ol tragedy. 


And that’s why it is hard for a newspaper man to 


be a good Babbitt 
himself so dead in earnest. 
And the newspaper man— 
taking no one seriously—takes 
himself least seriously of all. 
But before we go any far- 
ther, it might be well to reach 
an understanding as to what 


we mean by Babbitt. 


ee .EWIS cre- 
il ‘d 


the character some years 
ago. The name has been taken 
into the language as a proper 
noun. Yet in different hands, 
it means different things. Some 
use the word loosely to de- 
scribe any fellow whose tastes 
ties or socks or literature 
differs from his own; some use 
the word to describe anyone 
who makes his living in the 
commercial rather than in the 
artistic marts; and others use 
as a synonym for another 
popular phrase, “big butter 
and egg man.” 

As Lewis pictured Babbitt, 
he is a beefy-faced individual 
with heavy jowls, a little short 
on wind but long on “coopera- 
tion”; a cigar-chewing person 
who mixes his metaphors and 
thinks Art is the name of a 
boy; a chap who precedes 
every observation with “lissen 
fellers’; a man who labels 
everything from a drink to a 
business merger a “proposi- 
tion” and who _ invariably 


measures everything in terms of per cent. This Bab- 
bitt that Sinclair Lewis has pictured for us is a gross, 
assertive, unpleasant fellow ... 
and obscene. He is appallingly ignorant, but possesses 
a penetrating shrewdness; he has the imagination of 
an ox and the morals of a guinea pig; he is Falstaf- 


for Babbitt, poor fellow, takes 
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fan in his burly, bellowing lusts. That is the fell 
Babbitt as Lewis saw him, and created him. A 


while I have seen many like him, I have never s 


him in Rotary to the exclusion of the other pla 





“In his own works—in his public works 
he shows vision—daring—he is big— 
he sh daring—h big 
big as all out doors.” 


somewhat swinish 


a state of mind. 

My Babbitt is that poor fellow who has so lost his 
sense of values as to make Rotary or Kiwanis (or 
any of the rest) his chief interest in life. 

He cannot tell you the aims of Rotary, but he 


Such a fellow you will find :verywhere 


where. But he is not a typical Rotarian . . . o1 


wanian or Lion. The fact 
men don’t run so much 
types. You cannot say Wh 
is a typical Rotarian any 
than you can say Mr. Piou 
a typical Baptist. 

The Banker doesn’t alw 
wear sideburns and a_ fla 
topped derby; neither is 
printer a stooped person wit 
scraggly mustache drippin 
tobacco juice. The captain 
industry is just as likely to | 
a thin man with no belly at 
and the fellow who toils wit 
his hands is not always 
brawny man in a paper caj 
Your pianist is not invariabl; 
person with long, slender fi 
gers, and your poet is n 
always a chap with soulfu 
eyes and a hungry look. 

Men cannot be catalogued, 
indexed, and filed away lik 
that. Your Babbitt—as Lewis 
saw him—is no more typical 
of the luncheon-club membe: 
than he is of the Poets’ Club o1 
the Typographical local. 


Waar then, you ask, is 


a Babbitt? What do I mean 
when I say lama Babbitt . 
and that I hate them? 

Well, my Babbitt is not so 
much physical as he is psycho 
logical. He may be thin or fat, 
gross or fastidious, correct in 
dress or slovenly, addicted to 


cigarets or cigars. He does not exist as a type, but as 
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knows all the songs in the song-book; he fails to 
catch any large vision of Rotary, but he knows what 
the by-laws say about attendance; he does not study 
his fellows in order to learn about human nature, but 
he can call every member by his first name, and tell 
what his business 1s. 

He worships the little figures on his lapel button 
by which the world may know 
George Babbitt didn’t miss a 
single meeting last year. 

It is the form of Rotary he wor- 
ships, not the substance. The 
ritual, the prayer-book, the cere- 
mony, the incense burning—that 
is the sum total of his faith and 
belief. 

He looks obliquely at the sin- 
ners who confess that Rotary 
meetings sometimes bere them. 
He cries aloud and plucks his 
beard and points a finger of scorn 
at the wayward soul who admits 
that he deliberately passes up 
meetings because he simply is not in the humor to 
go. He bends a bilious eye of suspicion and distrust 
at the wicked brother who challenges the wisdom 
of forced attendance. 


H.: is a ridiculous figure, this type of Rotarian 
. .. this Babbitt. One would be inclined to laugh 
at him, except that there is an edged quality of 
tragedy in it. 

For Rotary, in its essence, possesses so many worth- 
while qualities that this Babbitt is missing. He takes 
the most unimportant things about Rotary and mag- 
nifies them in his mind . . . losing sight utterly of 
the really important things. 

He insists on the letter of the law, this Babbitt— 
no deviation by the hair’s breadth. The knee must 
be bent exactly so, the prayers must be said precisely 
so; everything must be exactly and precisely as it is 
ordained and written in the book. 

Too frequently, the Babbitts sound the note from 
which the whole club plays its tune. They whittle 
the purposes and aims and ideals down to their own 
small stature. 

Does a man wish to go to Rotary because he will 
get a new thought or a new idea? Does he go because 
there he will find something exalting, something 
inspiring? Does he go because there he will find 
something fresh, something virile, something that 


“While this Babbitt may lack some of the polished 


I! 


grips his imagination and inspires his flagging ideals ? 

One only wishes he did. 

But too often, he goes because he is lashed by th 
whip of discipline. 

It is conceivable that a group of 100 or more men 
could meet at table once a week quietly and with 
ood fellows; it is concei 


dignity . and still be g 


eon 8S were tere 





professional critic—he is the man who is carrying the ball... hi 


able that a tremendous amount of real work could 
be accomplished by men sober of face and serious of 
purpose; it is conceivable one can be inspired by th« 
evidence of real deeds and the submission of real 
ideals without making of the meeting a circus bally 
hoo. 

It is further conceivable that a man can attend one 
Rotary meeting a month, and still be filled to th 
brim with the real ideals of Rotary. It is conceivable 
that he can attend irregularly and still do a vast 
amount of worth-while work for the organization. 

Attendance—the cross of the busy man; the cross 
of the man who would like to attend a Rotary meet 
ing for something real and genuine. 

But it is lip-service the Babbitt I am talking about 


renders, not real reverence. 


Bsrernationat peace, is to him, merely a 
phrase he encounters in the newspapers now and 
then; his aim and purpose in Rotary is to mingle 
with the crowd ... to be seen, to slap backs and 
pump hands in order to advertise himself and his 
business. 

This synthetic good fellowship—this making of 
attendance a religion—breeds hypocrisy. 

Did you miss last week? By the Gods, that must 
be remedied . . . and so to a neighboring club you 
must go at the first chance [Continued on page 56| 
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This 


By Walter Locke 


I IERE is a certain city of modest size in the 
United States which last year raised a Community 
Chest budget of a little less than a million dollars. To 
supervise the collection and expenditure of this fund 
this city has drawn together a board of twenty-five 
men who personify in their private positions and 
experience all that is ripest and best in the administra- 
tive genius of their city. Needless to say, half of these 
men happen to be members of the local Rotary club. 
There was needed at the head of this organization 
the one man of fine judgment and driving power on 
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Office Sought the Man 


which every committee depends for perfection in its 
work. The presidency of the Chest is a laborious, 
difficult, and sometimes thankless task. Last year 
that position was taken by one of the busiest and most 
eminent attorneys of the city. Through the entire 
year this man gave his nights and Sundays and no 
small part of his days to the service of the Chest. He 
made personal inspections of the various activities for 
which the Chest was held responsible. He studied the 
Chest system in every detail. For that year he lived 
and moved and had his being, to the neglect of his 
private affairs, in this uncompensated community 


service. 
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His year successfully ended, he planned to turn 
his burden over to a successor. The board of twenty- 
five trustees studied the field. They found Chest 
enterprises under way which needed the directing 
hand and mind which had put them under way. 
They besought the leader of last year to continue to 
lead. Of all the men of his city, he was the one man 
best equipped to perform that public task. He bowed 
to the will of his community as interpreted by its 


leaders and resumed his load. 


Qocn was the care taken to secure the most emi- 
nent expertness for the administration of this fund 
of less than a million dollars of the community’s 
money. There was no running for office. Anyone 
who asked for the office so powerfully pressed on this 
citizen would have been distrusted for his asking. 
For so sacred a public trust, the office must seek the 
man. No questions were asked as to the politics, 
religion, or social and business afhliations of the man 
for this Chest job. His preéminent fitness for the 
specific labors of that post established, nothing more 
was thought of or asked. 

It may be added that the several hundred American 
cities which maintain Community Chests, collect and 
spend annually a total of about $70,000,000. In every 
one of those cities there is a repetition of the tale just 
related of this one particular city. For the collection 
and expenditure of these public funds the most 
notably able and successful citizens are drafted. Their 
protests, if they do protest do not avail. As a matter 
of fact, this sort of citizen is usually glad when the 
chance comes as a spontaneous demand to serve his 
community in so responsible a capacity. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has 
recently reported that in the year 1927, the last year 
for which the facts are available, the collections and 
expenditures of the national, state, and municipal 
governments of the United States came to a 
total of $12,179,000,000. This is 174 times the 
money spent by all the Community Chests of 
the United States. For every dollar of public 
money spent with such laborious, expert care 
by the Community Chests, $174 of public 
money is spent by the methods of politics. 

These political expenditures now take ap- 
proximately $14 of every $100 the nation earns 
or produces. The amount, since government 
activities are steadily on the increase, is rapidly 
increasing. Do we find the most eminent and 
able citizens of the cities and states being 
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drafted to oversee the collection and expenditure ol 
these huge sums? Do we see as minute pains taken 
to insure the careful, proper expenditure of the na 
tion’s political billions as go into the expenditure of 
the Community Chest millions. If not, and every on 
knows for himself we do not—why not? 

Politics is forbidden to Rotary. But Rotarians ar 
citizens, and citizens pay $174 in taxes where they 
contribute one dollar to the Community Chest. Why 


does the Chest treasury get such service ? Why doesn’t 


the political treasury? It is not “politics,” but simpk 
business sense, for Rotarians both as men and as 
Rotarians, to think long and de ply on this question 
















7 This man 
gave his 
nights and 
Sundays and 
no small 
part of his 
days to this 


service. 








DD. HANS LUTHER, financial genius, Germany’s foremost practical 
authority on political economics, was elected recently as president of the 
Reichsbank. He is the most successful finance minister that Germany has 
( ; 

had under the republic. At one time he was Chancellor of Germany and his 
ability, integrity, and statesmanship won for him the affection and respect of 
all Germany. To him now is allotted the task of guiding his nation’s fiscal 
poli Y, stabil: 2171 

estoring both domestic and foreign confidence in Germany's future—a 


g the business and industrial structure of the country, and 


responsibility which will call forth his best talents in the service of his nation. 
He is modest and unassuming by nature, has a fine sense of humor, ready 
wit, and splendid speaking ability, and is one of the group of charter mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Berlin, the first club to be organized in Germany. 
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“In a flareup of violent 
words and gestures he in- 
curred a rebuke from the 





bench.” 






































How Is Your Temper, Today? 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


é WAS a cub reporter, sitting at the courtroom 
press-table and scribbling the story of a trial which 
was front-page stuff. The defendant’s chief counsel 
was a man of international fame. The plaintiff's 
attorney was a scrubby little chap of whom I had 
never heard. 

“Looks like a walkover for the defense,” I whis- 
pered to a veteran newspaperman who sat next to 
me. “Colonel Blank is ripping his poor little oppo- 
nent to tatters. He’s making the witnesses say pretty 
much what he wants them to. He is winning, all 


along the line.” 


“No,” contradicted the veteran. “I think not. 
Sooner or later, today, the Colonel is going to lose 
his temper over some trifle or because the little fellow 
succeeds in goading him too far. Then there'll be 


Serious consequences usually 


follow when business men utter 
rash and hasty words In an un- 
guarded moment when the tem- 
per has slipped its leash. 


an explosion. That kind of thing makes a rotten 
impression on a jury. During the past few years the 
Colonel has less and less grip on that fireworks tem 
per of his. It’s cost him many a case.” 

The forecast was justified. Under the calculating 
fret of the lesser lawyer’s opposition, the Colonel's 
temper slipped its leash. In a flareup of violent words 
and gestures he incurred a rebuke from the bench, 
rattled his own best witness, and eventually lost his 
case. 

A week or so later, I saw a champion pugilist play- 


ing easily with an inferior adversary; hitting when 


f 











>. 


“While he is lying awake at night, 
drunkenly planning injury against 
. business enemy.” 


| 


and where he would. The fight was 
in his own hands. Then his foot 
slipped and he went down on all 
fours. The crowd laughed, uproari- 
ously, at his momentary awkward- 
‘ss. The handlers for his antagonist 
lled derisive epith ts at him. The 
‘' man grinned in gay mockery. 
The champion went rabid with a 
gush of blazing temper; and blindly 
Hung himself “wide open” at his foe. 
Half a minute later, the referee 
counted ten above his senseless body. 
Neither of the instances I have 


cited is very thrilling. By themselves 


they would not be worth repeating; 
nor if they were exceptional cases. 
But to me they gave the keynote of a 
million life-failures 

Even as a footrace may be lost be- 


cause of a sore corn, so the sore corn fi) 
| 


of an unshackled t mper has smashed 


many a bi 


g business deal. At the very 
minute w ies calm thinking and rapid wise decision 


all-needful, that same sore corn causes a fatal 


nl 
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A BUSINESS man has been up late the night 
before and has not had his sleep out. He cut himself 
in shaving. Breakfast was not on time and was ill- 
cooked. There was motor trouble which caused delay 
in reaching the office. 

Tiny things, one and all of them! and scarce worthy 
of notice; but enough to leave the temper-nerves ex- 
pe sed to the first possible scratch. 

As a result, the boss arrives at the office, on edge; 
subconsciously ready to revenge his group of petty 
grievances on the first employee who shall chance to 
offend. 

There is a psychic something which tells an office 
staff that the boss has come to work ready to make 
trouble. That does not conduce to office co-ordination 
nor to the best efficiency. For workers who are scared 
or worried are very rarely at their best labor-unit 
power. 

They are waiting for the almost inevitable explo- 
sion and furtively wondering whom it will blow 
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up. That means they are not concentrating to the 
full on their own tasks. 

Thus the late hours and the cut chin and the bad 
breakfast and the motor trouble are reacting indi 
rectly against their own victim, if he allows them to. 
They are marring the office work on whose excellence 
depends his prosperity. 

Said a famed alienist to me, in a newspaper inter 
view, years ago: “When the world at large can be 
taught to realize that the physical and mental effects 
of a temper outburst have almost the same mental 
and physical results on the human system as do 
drunkenness, more good men and wise men will 
learn to keep their anger under iron control. 

“No sane person would willingly embark on a 
business deal or on a day’s duties which are due to 
call for all his best wisdom and judgment, if he were 
under the influence of liquor. It would be just as 
sensible as to embark on those same duties when he 
is drunk with ill-repressed temper. In the one condi- 
tion his inner judgment is as badly warped as in the 
other. 

“Hatred is merely a chronic form of the same 
drunkenness. Hate is the heaviest handicap a man 
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can carry into any contest. While he is lying awake 
at night, drunkenly planning injury against his per- 
sonal or business enemy and picturing how well the 
latter would look with his throat cut from ear to ear, 
that enemy is bracing himself for their next day’s 
clash by a full night’s refreshing sleep. Which of the 
two will enter upon the competition, with the clearer 
head and steadier nerves? The grouch-and-temper 
drunkard, or the grouch-and-temper abstainer?” 


I me, at the time, all this was a new doctrine. 
Even if I have lacked the sense to profit fully by it, 
it has opened my eyes to a phase of human nature 
that is worth my studying. Uncountable times, | 
have seen the truth of the alienist’s words proven, past 
all doubt. 

Among other things I have seen in connection 
with it, is that temper is a habit; fully as much as 
is drink or tobacco. It can be kept under control; 
and it can even be banished from the mind by steady 
effort. I have seen men of naturally violent temper 
force themselves not merely into the semblance of 
chronic calmness but into actual possession of that 
calmness. One of these men, a railroad official, told 
me: 

“Perhaps when I am old enough to retire, I shall 
allow myself once more the luxury of losing my 
temper. But I learned, years ago, that a business 
executive can’t afford such a luxury. 
I've seen too many big deals go to 
pot, through it.” 

One thing I never have been able 
to understand about temper; nor e 
has anyone with whom I have } 
talked about it: ] don’t see why so \ 





many of us can remain cool and unruffled when 
some important thing or series of important t 
occur, to rile us; and yet why we fly crazily off 
the handle at some trivial annoyance:—why, for 
example, the loss of a fortune is sometimes easier t 
bear steadfastly than the loss of a collar-button. It is 
a slant of temper-control that always has puzzled me. 

Admiral Peary went through the rigors and dan 
gers and myriad setbacks of his several Polar expedi 
tions, with marvelous grip on his temper. None of 
the untold annoyances or disappointments cou 
shake his steady calm. Yet, one night as he and | 
were leaving an Explorers Club dinner he was pee 
ishly fretful for some minutes because the street was 


slushy and he had left his overshoes behind. 


i: power over his temper which never had 


failed him when there was tremendous need for such 
power, went to pieces because of forgotten rubbers 
and because there was slush on the New York pave 
ments. 
Thousands of New Yorkers, that same night, wer 
sunny-tempered in spite of the slush. Few of them 
could have remained calm under the stress of one of 
Peary’s expeditions. What is the answer? 
Which shows only that the temper-guard must be 
a perpetual guard. Not for any Pollyanic reasons 
though a cranky man in house or office is a pest 
but from a practical viewpoint of 
dollars and cents. When it is better 

\ understood that loss of temper may 
readily be followed by loss of cash 
and of opportunities, there will be 
fewer people to say smugly 


“Yes, I have | Cont'd on page 56| 
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is the Customer 
Always Right? 


No 


By linked up with the “ideal of 


Two view points on a ques- 
tion involving merchandis- 
ing ethics that is inextricabl\ 


William Nelson Taft 


+ i ARSHALL FIELD is credited with having been the first 
to say it, though legend also connects the statement that “The cus 
tomer is always right” with John Wanamaker, the elder Selfridge, 
and two or three other and less well-known merchant princes. 

Unquestionably, however, the maxim was coined years ago, at a 
time when retailing bore little resemblance to its present form, 
when the sale of merchandise across the counter was a trade of small 
repute and Caveat Emptor was the motto of the majority of stores. 

Back in the early nineties or whenever “The customer is always 
right” first startled the consuming public with its promise of fair 
dealing and of recompense for any failure to secure full value, the 
making of a purchase partook largely of the nature of an adventure. 
Price tags, marked in anything but code figures, were rarities. The 
“asking price” was limited only by the imagination or the nerve of 
the asker and then, after prolonged periods of haggling, a satisfac- 
tory purchase price might or might not be arrived at, depending 
upon whether the buyer felt it worth while to depart and return 
later when he had more time for bargaining. Retail advertisements, 
other than simple cards of announcement, were few and in the 
doorway of practicaily every store lurked one or more “pullers in,” 
ready to dart out on the sidewalk and buttonhole those who paused 
to inspect the heterogeneous piles of goods in the windows. 


Bxsive the store, gloom and often dust obscured much of the 
merchandise and aided less-scrupulous traders in driving their sharp 
bargains. As a result, customers felt it necessary always to be on 
guard in order that they might not be defrauded too frequently. 

Today, however, a far different situation [Continued on page 60| 
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Is the Customer 
Always Right? 
worthy enterprise” as a pre- 


cept for both the merchant 


and the customer. By 


/ 





service as the basis of all 


Howard Vincent O’Brien 


= louder sounds the slogan: “Our customer, may he be 
always in the right; but our customer, right or wrong!” It has even 
penetrated Europe, where old men tug their beards and wail at its 
obvious absurdity. In the United States it has become so widely 
accepted that there is beginning to be a reaction against it. Not 
only individuals, counting up their own losses, but students of eco- 
nomics, interested in plugging the leaks in our social system, are 
beginning to wonder if it hasn’t gone too far, and if its advantages 
have not been overestimated. 

Beyond doubt, it has its drawbacks, particularly in its abuse of the 
returned-goods privilege. Though a beautiful gospel, it is proving 
an increasingly expensive one. And people with red ink and adding 
machines, addicted to the unpleasant habit of introducing facts into 
otherwise agreeable programs, are beginning to reveal its altruism 
in an alarming light. 


There is no use denying the fact that there is a certain amount 
of moral dross in everyone, which, given sufficient temptation will 
rise to the surface. A woman of otherwise complete respectability 
can somehow manipulate her conscience into thinking that there is 
nothing wrong about getting a dress home on approval, and copy- 
ing it; just as the average man has no difficulty in keeping his lips 
closed when the railroad conductor fails to ask for his ticket. 

When it becomes known that a store is committed to the 
principle of conceding debated points to the customer, the dead- 
beats will cluster like flies on molasses: and many hitherto upright 
individuals will contrive to find justification for taking advantage of 
a heaven-sent opportunity. Beyond doubt, {Continued on page 58| 
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O. L. Bodenhame 
who heads an organ 
of nearly 800,0 
World VW 


tion 
{merican 


veterans. 


breventing War With 
a Principle 
By O. 


Vational Commander, 


I. Bodenhamer 


The American Legion 


\ 


i. universal drafting of capital and industry 
oe] é 


in time of war, along with a similar drafting of the 


other elements of our national life and business, in- 
cluding man-power, is a problem left the United 
States from the World War. 

It is a persistent problem, because the subject of 


permanent peace, and the subject of possible war in 


the future, it; and because it is a problem 


are persiste! 
which will be the first that will have to be solved 
should war ever come, providing it is not solved in 


time of peace. 





The head of the American] egion 
discusses the measure sponsored 
by his organization to take the 
“profit” out of war by drafting 
capital and industry as well as 


man- power. 


Every American citizen, business man, laborer, or 
whatever his calling, should be vitally interested in 
this problem. The American Legion is perhaps the 
most representative organization of American people, 
composed as it is of a cross-section of our population, 
its members numbering three-quarters of a million, 
and coming from all walks of life and from all creeds 
and political beliefs. These same men and women 
have proved their loyalty to our people. 
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The Legion has the close, personal experience of 
war, and knows first hand the conditions confronting 
the United States when the World War was declared. 
The Legion, therefore, believes itself thoroughly ca- 
pable of pronouncing an opinion which is fair and 
which should be taken at face value by those who 
trusted us when we wore our country’s uniform. In 
the first place, we are convinced that the condition of 
the national defense of the United States in the World 
War was weak, and was, therefore, unfair to the 
youth of our country. In the second place, we are 
certain that war is a burden for all the people to 
assume, and not for one portion of our people. 


Row. The American Legion is in favor of the 
principle underlying universal draft, or service, in 
time of war, as an insurance for peace, and as a means 
of such national defense as would be necessary for 
victory, if war ever again occurs. This does not mean 
that the Legion is offering a plan for the operation of 
this principle of universal service in time of war. But 
the Legion does believe that some plan for its opera- 
tion is possible. For that reason, the Legion is asking 
that Congress allow a competent commission to study 
this principle, and to devise a plan now for its opera- 
tion in the event of war, submitting such plan to 
Congress for enactment into law. Such a commission 
is provided in the Reed-Wainwright resolution now 
pending in Congress. 

The Legion is not advocating any other method of 
procedure. We are seeking by this method to arrive 
at a plan which would be fair to all elements con- 
cerned. Through this method, we intend to oppose 
any plan which would place an unfair burden on 
any one element of American life in time of war. 

Certain bills have been presented to Congress out- 
lining the operation of this so-called draft principle. 
The plans of operation provided therein may, or may 
not, be the most equitable plans possible. These sug- 
gested plans may or may not be constitutional, and 
for that reason, we believe that the wisest course to 
be followed in determining the proper plan is for a 
competent commission, empowered by Congress, to 
make a thorough investigation, a sincere study, and a 
fair decision for all concerned. 

This one, straight course was made definite and 
clear by the last national convention of the Legion, 
held in Louisville, Kentucky. Since then, I have ex- 
plained time and time again that our method of pro- 
cedure should not be confused with any definite plan 
which others may propose for the operation of the 


principle, nor should it be confused with compulsory 
military service in time of war. We are advocating a 
principle. We want this proposed commission to 
recommend a plan. 

Universal service means equal service, in time of 
war only, of all elements, including natural resources, 
industry, wealth, man-power. Military service, as 
such, means service in the armed forces by man 
power, alone. We are advocating the former—not 
the latter. The Legion not long ago opposed vigor 
ously a bill introduced in Congress which would draft 
man-power alone. We shall continue to oppose such 
a limited and unfair plan for operation in time of 
war. 

In seeking to place the principle of universal sery 
ice, in time of war, into, the basic law of the United 
States, the Legion seeks to better equalize the burden 
of war should it come to this country in the future. 
The Legion seeks to conserve the experience gained 
at heavy cost in the last war, an experience which is 
now in danger of being forgotten. The unequal bur 
dens which resulted and the unfortunate lessons 
which were taught during the world conflict, should 
not be forgotten but rather should guide us in pre 
paring a plan by which their recurrence will be mad 
impossible. 

In fairness to those who might oppose the universal 
draft, or service, principle as such, or any of the plans 
offered for its operation, and in fairness to those who 
advocate the adaption of this principle into law, it 
seems to us that Congress should authorize a special 
and competent commission to study this problem and 


to report a specific plan and method of procedure. 


Tas commission, as provided in the Reed-Wain 
wright resolution, would be composed of four mem 
bers of the House of Representatives and four 
members of the Senate, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
and five other persons not holding any salaried gov 
ernmental positions with the Federal Government 
and selected with a view to represent in a general 
way the views of labor, industry, capital, agriculture, 
and the professions, respectively. 

The principle which the Legion is advocating can- 
not be taken as an indictment against capital, labor, 
or any other important element of our civilization. 
The Legion believes that all of these groups are just 
as patriotic as any who served. The proposal is one 


of common justice to protect | Continued qn page 51 | 
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Kotary 
Personalities— 


M4 ARCELIANO SANTA MARIA, A] 
distinguished artist and portrait paint 
winner of many prizes, honors and award 
at home and abroad, for his paintings, wa 
the first Spanish artist to paint a port: 
of H.M. King Alfonso XIII. He belon, 


to many art societies, is also a member « 





Madrid Rotary, recently presenting his cl 





—————————— with one of his portraits of the king. 
MARCELIANO SANTA MARIA 

BA YOSHI SHIGA, M.D., has been a) 
pointed president of Keijo Imperial U: 
versity. He is a noted bacteriologist an 
authority on infectious diseases, has studi 
medical practices in India, Italy, German 
and England and for many years served 
dean of the medical college of the univer 
sity of which he is now the head. He is 
member of the Rotary Club of Kei 


Chosen, Japan. 


M41 IN H. COLVIN, A.B., LL.B., 
J.S.D., professor of international law, T 

lane University, New Orleans, authority o 

Spanish-American languages and customs, 
and member of the Rotary Club of New 
Orleans recently addressed the Interna 
tional Congress of Universities in session at 
Havana on the advantages of an exchang: 
of students and professors between Nort! 


KIYOSHI SHIGA MILTON H. COLVIN and South American countries. 
IR oBERTO J. SHALDERS, foupder o' 


Rotary in Brazil, organizer of the Rotary 
Club of Rio de Janeiro is widely known in 
South America for his many activities 1n 
Rotary. Besides aiding in the formation ot 
many new clubs, he has served his own 





club both as president and as secretary. 





HHaroLp Ww. ARLIN, BS., world’s 
pioneer radio announcer, originated this 
latest profession when he first announced a 

radio program over station KDKA (Pitts 

burgh) in February, 1921. He is now 

Works Engineer in charge of the Mans 

held plant of the great Westinghouse ele: 

trical works, and is a member of the Rotary 

Club of Mansfield, Ohio. 





ROBERTO J]. SHALDERS HAROLD W. ARLIN 
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A Four-Fold Business Policy 


That Pays 


By I. R. Elliott 


i. IS excellent,” wrote the well-known Rotarian, 
Will Shakespeare, “to have a giant’s strength, but it 
is tyrannous to use it as a giant.” 

Shakespeare knew nothing of modern industrial 
giants, of course, or he might have said it another 
way: 

“When an industry prospers, what an opportunity 
for service!” 

But will the ideal of service carry a business enter- 
prise to success? Yes! I have found an instance in 
the Richards-Wilcox Company, manufacturers of 
door hardware and kindred lines. The American 
Company is located at Aurora, Illinois, but I hap- 
pened first to come upon the trail of the Canadian 
Company at London, Ontario. From a standing start 
seventeen years ago, this company has expanded until 
to-day it leads the Canadian field. The American 
company dates back to 1880, has its roots in the early 
days of the door-hanger industry, and has attained 
international standing. Its growth has been steady 
and sound. Profits have been satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, and that means, in this particular case, em- 
ployees, the public, the community at large, as well 
as the company. 

The extent of the Richards-Wilcox Company’s 
production has changed amazingly; the company’s 
code has not changed at all. That code has been the 
sure foundation for success, and yet, it is as different 
as could be imagined from a mere “Service-for-Profit” 
program. 

The company believes that making money is a 
natural result of good service, but the making of 
money is definitely secondary to serving the com- 
munity by making good hardware. To this end the 
company early decided: “Never to sacrifice dependa- 
bility for a profit by the use of inferior materials or 
workmanship; To price merchandise fairly and to 
advertise it truthfully; To maintain a trade policy 


How a business grew on the ideal 
of service; not merely service for 
profit, but service in a broader 
sense, with profit being considered 


a means to wider service. 


which shall be fair and just to the dealers and jobbers 
who are associated with us in serving the community 
through the distribution of dependable hardware; 
And because dependable hardware can only be made 
by dependable men, our organization shall be built 
up as far as possible of skilled workmen of good 
character, whose welfare shall always be a prim« 
consideration. The principles of this code have been 
in operation from the beginning. The code itself was 
written several years ago when Rotary International 
first suggested codes of standards of practice.” 

That, it will be admitted, is about as close as the 
code of any individual business concern ever gets to 
the Six Objects of Rotary. 


The heads of the company are not doing any 
shouting. Their ideals are not individual, but ar 
the very spirit of the organization. The facts are 
eloquent enough: William H. Fitch, president of 
the American Company at Aurora, Illinois, and 
mainly responsible for the development of the 
Canadian industry and for its adherence to high 
standards in product and business methods, is past 
president of the Rotary Club of Aurora, Illinois; and 
William R. Yendall, general manager of the Cana 
dian company, is past governor of the Twenty-third 
Rotary district. 

William R. Yendall is the man who wrote an 
article in the December Rorarian on “Profit For 
Service”; who defined profit as the margin over and 
above costs which enables capital and management 
to continue to develop and expand their service in 
the community; interest to capital at a rate which 
will insure retaining that capital for service; salaries 





Photo: Blank & Stoller 
president of the Richards- 
Wilcox Company, of Aurora, Illinois. 


William Fitch, 


to management which will give them enough elbow- 
room to grow for service; reserves to tide the business 
over slack times, to keep the organization together 
for further service, to expand for ever-larger and 
better service. He said it meant a great deal whether 
the prime motive was service or profit. He put service 


of service would carry a man farther in real achieve- 


And, most important of all, he said the ideal 


ment than ever the profit motive did. 

I went to the Richards-Wilcox Canadian plant. 

“T have come,” I said to Mr. Yendall, “to be shown.” 

“Why pick on us?” he asked, “There are thousands 
of businesses these days run on service principles. 
Anything you find here can be duplicated in count- 
less other plants. You might have taken this up with 
our American plant, but it does not make much dif- 
ference; the two institutions run on the same lines.” 

“I want to see if you are preaching what you 
practice,” I said. “I want to see this thing ‘vocational 
service’ working out through your relationships with 
buyers, sellers, competitors, and employees—the four 
relationships Rotarians have been talking about. 
Does it work out to the material advantage of your 
company ?” 

The manager waved his hand toward the factory. 

“There are the employees,” he said, “And the 


others are scattered all over Canada.” 
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William R. Yendall, general manager, Richards. 
Wilcox Canadian Co., London, Ontario. 





So I took my hat and went out to see Tom Bain, 
plant superintendent, and I soon found out what the 
employees thought. 

“The men in this plant,” he said, “are contented 
and loyal, and I'll tell you why. In the first place, we 
get a fair deal from the management. They’ve given 
us steady employment. We’ve run nine years without 
the loss of a day except Sundays and holidays. Even 
back in 1921 when business was away low, we were 
told at the beginning of the Winter that regardless 
of sales the shop would run at least four days a week 
at wages then prevailing. That was a good turn.” 

“How about wages?” 

“The rates are good. Then there’s the bonus. It 
runs from two per cent of a year’s wages up, accord- 
ing to length of service, and provided business is 
good; and it has been good for a number of years.” 


Mai in this factory, I found, are encouraged to 
make good. They are engaged at a fair rate. Every 
man on his third pay day, finds his rate has been 
raised or he has been asked to find another job. Six 
months later his hourly rate is advanced again unless 
he has failed to prove his value. The employees like 
the plan. 

I got a surprise when I inquired about holidays. 

“Every man,” said Tom Bain, “gets holidays with 
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pay, from one day for each year 
he has been with us, up to a full 
week. And now you're going to 
ask me if there’s any labor-and- 
capital trouble. Well, there isn’t. 
We have a council meeting every 
month or so. The superintendents 
and the office men and the fore- 
men get together at a dinner and 
there are always twenty or thirty 
suggestions about better condi- 
tions or better machines. They 
used to give a prize for the best 
suggestion, but they didn’t need 
it. If the men can do the company 
a good turn, they will. There are 
one hundred men in this shop 
now. Ask any of them what they 


think of their jobs.” 


How do the men fit in with 
the firms’s policy of service?” 

“A man isn’t here long before 
he finds out that his work is part 
of an effort in which the whole 
organization is engaged, office, fac- 
tory, travelers, and all, and that is 
to see that people get good opera- 
tion from doors, and that this is a 
real public service. When he sees 
that, his job, whatever it is, be- 
comes interesting and he can find 
some joy in his work.” 

One of the men, apparently past 
middle life, told me that what he 
appreciated most was the group insurance which the 
firm carried upon him. Not a new thing, or unusual, 
but this company put it in effect years ago, the 
second firm in the city. Then there was a sick- 
benefit insurance scheme arranged by the company 
at a low rate, which appealed to this particular em- 
ployee. 

Another man demonstrated to me that the com- 
pany does not junk its workers at forty, or even at 
fifty. In fact, when he was taken on, back in 1917, 
this man was fifty-eight. He went overseas to make 
munitions and got his job back when he returned. 
Now he is seventy-one, still doing a day’s work in 
the tool crib. Not the only example, either. Fifteen 
per cent of the men in the plant are over fifty years 
of age! And it’s no accident. 





Tom Bain, factor) 


} [, J L ; a "I , / , / , 
tends througn the tory staff into the | au nad i 


I talked to others here and th¢ All the same. 
Well treated, and as proud of the | lant as if they each 
owned ten per cent of the stock. 

Later in the day, I dropp d in on Ge orge Wells of 
the Wells Motors. He sells castings to the Richard 
Wilcox people. 

“Yes,” he said, “I supply them with a lot of stuff 
in a year. They buy at prices that give us fellows a 
chance to live. No pinching. A great firm with 
which to do business.” 

Then to a buyer. Jack Rose of the Hobbs Hard 
ware Company, jobbers. 

“Richards-Wilcox?” he said, “Sure. They’re good 
friends of ours. Always fair. Good stuff and up-to 
date. We buy about $12,000 worth every year. 


| Continued on page 45 
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Across the Backyard Fence 


By William A. Osborne 


EMBERS of the great body of Rotary Inter- 
national often feel disappointed at the absence of 
visible Rotarian influence in the councils of the na- 
tions. These overly zealous ones bemoan the fact that 
fundamental international issues are discussed in a 
manner that suggests Rotary to be non-existent. There 
is really no reason at all to expect such influence on 
the part of an organization so youthful in years and 
of so limited a membership. On the other hand the 
untimely and premature intrusion of Rotary into gov- 
ernments would defeat the very end desired. Rotary 
is still only sowing; she must await the harvest in its 
own proper season. 

The basic principle of Rotary, indeed the indubi- 
table reason for its foundation, is that fellow-citizens 
following honourable callings should know some- 
thing of each other’s outlook, should respect each 
other’s ideals and enthusiasms, and appreciate the im- 
portance of each other’s contribution to the sum total 
of corporate life. If the objective of Rotary could be 
compressed into a single phrase we might say that it 
endeavours to deepen and widen sympathy. 

Let me bring into the discussion something from 
my own science, physiology. Why should emotional 
states have an outward manifestation in facial expres- 
sion, in gesture, and in changes of artery and pupil 
outside direct control? Darwin was greatly puzzled 
with this problem and was least happy in its handling 
amongst the many biological riddles he investigated. 
Herbert Spencer adventured rather into the far- 
fetched when seeking a solution. Darwin examined 
the phenomenon of blushing and found on com- 
paring savage and civilised that it was limited to 
“exposed” parts of the head and shoulders. Had he 
used the word “visible” he might have arrived at the 
modern explanation, which is that emotional expres- 
sions are signals to other human beings. 

Man is not a solitary animal; his advances have 
been due to corporate life with specialisation and 
subordination to discipline. He is not merely a 
human, he is co-human. There can be no greater 


If neighbors can settle differences 
without hacking one another 
into crimson ruin; nations can 
also square accounts without 
resorting to violence. 


punishment than solitary confinement. Most of us 
would become insane if kept alone. So important, 
and so long standing in the antiquity of the species 
is this necessity for knowledge of each other’s mental 
state that it is implanted deeply in our physiological! 
reactions. We blush, smile, frown, look expectant, 
interrogatory, puzzled, bored, attracted, and thereby 
inform others in our immediate society. With this 
knowledge our sympathy is surer and our team-work 


better. 


There is a physiological basis, therefore, for th« 
Athenian aphorism that a true democracy cannot be 
greater than the number of citizens that can attend 
a single meeting and see and hear a political orator 
addressing them. Codperation demands mutual 
understanding as a prerequisite. In our generation 
man’s voice and gesture can extend far beyond the 
confines ever imagined by Hellenic political philoso 
phers. With the rapid growth of broadcasting, soon 
to be supplemented by television, ever-increasing 
understanding of each other by the different peoples 
of the world is to be expected. There are linguistic 
difficulties but no doubt these will be surmounted, 
rather I imagine, by the dominance of one language, 
or a few, than by the creation of an international 
scientific medium of expression. 

Rotary like so many world movements was 
founded at a time when the material means of trans- 
mission were favourable. The invention of printing 
would have been of negligible service had not there 
been a great improvement in paper-making and a 
tremendous increase in paper production. When 
Christianity appeared the Roman peace lay on the 
civilised world, the Mediterranean was free from 
pirates, the Roman roads and Roman ships allowed 
the apostles to pass unhindered from land to land. 
The growth of Rotary has happily coincided with 
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the expansion of air travel and wireless trans- 
mission; soon it will use these and television 
with ever-increasing purpose. 

What can Rotarians do to aid the Sixth Ob- 
rect? The best results will surely follow if we 
build from the foundations upwards. Let 
Rotarians cultivate acquaintance first with their 
fellow-members of the same club but let them 
remember that this is but the beginning. When 
the lesson of tolerance and of detachment from 
one’s own estimates and prejudices is_thor- 
oughly learned it will be easy, but it will be 
necessary, for a Rotarian to extend his interest 
toa neighbouring club and the city in which his 
club is situated. The circle should then widen 
automatically and the Sixth Object will come 
eventually into purview. This natural growth 
must be safer than an artificial stimulation of 
interest in the Sixth Object before we have de- 
veloped a proper Rotarian spirit in our indi- 
vidual communities. 

Granting this I feel nevertheless that a true 
Rotarian will manifest certain conduct and 
cultivate a certain restraint. He will keep guard 
on his tongue and refrain from impulsive com- 
ment especially of a challenging nature. If pro- 
vocation has been given and the good name of 
his homeland abused he will gain more respect 
by a temperate protest or by dignified silence 
than by hot retort. A patriotism that displays itself 
chiefly in hatred is a sorry business. His criticisms 
will be constructive and rarely destructive unless the 
occasion demands such and then it will be measured 
and free from temper unless he is dealing with 
cruelty or despicable meanness. I feel that every Ro- 
tarian should pledge himself to abstain from pro- 
vocative utterances regarding nations. Frictions small 
in themselves have a cumulative action. Voltage is 
apt to increase until the insulating safeguards are 
burnt through. 


Aster all the Sixth Object is simply to develop 
between nations the same spirit that operates between 
neighbouring families. Differences must arise and 
they may spring from ludicrously trivial causes. What 
happens in civilised countries when neighbours have 
a disagreement? If the annoyance is small nothing is 
said for the sake of neighbourly feeling. If the matter 
is of greater moment there is a conference free from 
temper, often across the backyard fence. 

But if some major and fundamental issue is in- 
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William A. Osborne, Professor of Phy ogy, 
University of Melbourne 


volved; if some right is threatened, some intolerabl 
condition imposed, how do such neighbours act? 
They go to law and let the machinery of the courts 
decide. What a man will not do in a community that 
claims to be enlightened is to resort to physical vio 
lence, burn or bomb his neighbour’s house, hack his 
neighbours into crimson ruin, strangle his wife, and 
decapitate his child. A man can view the settlement 
of international disputes by violence with the same 
horror without forfeiting one iota of his patriotism. 

After all it is the summary of individual actions 
and behaviour generally that counts. If every Rotarian 
showed restraint in criticism and postponed com 
ment until he heard the other side his example would 
be infectious; anyhow his opinions would be valued 
and carry weight. With that attitude should go a 
desire to learn more about the ways and ideals of 
other folks. If he cannot travel he should read. From 
every visiting Rotarian whom he entertains he can 
learn much. Already the machinery of Rotary can 
be of enormous service as an educational opportunity. 


Let Rotarians use it. 


Ee 
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Kotary’s Silver Jubilee Convention 


Chicago, June 23rd to 27th 





Your 


Who? 
What? 
When? 


By John \. Van der Vries 


A. THE Silver Jubilee Convention of Rotary 


International in Chicago next June, business and 
professional men—no matter what their classifica- 
tions—will have opportunities for contact with more 
men having the same classification and hailing from 
more different countries than has been possible on 
any previous occasion. 

Pertinent questions concerning trade practices, 
both in their domestic and international relations, 
will then be given a thorough airing in a Rotary 
atmosphere in the several hundred vocational as- 
semblies which are to be held. These conferences 
will undoubtedly be regarded as among the most 


Illustration by 


G. V. Carpenter. 





Pertinent questions on problems 
facing modern business, includ- 
ing the changing form of com- 
petition, will be discussed in 
the Vocational Service assem- 
blies at the Convention. 


significant and practical of all the projects sponsored 
by the organization. 

Rotary service is of a four fold character. Of these 
four, that which is usually listed third and called 
vocational service is most closely tied up with the 
fundamental classification idea in Rotary. This tie-up 
will be given practical application in the assemblies 
now being planned. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, to lay the ground 
somewhat in advance of the convention, and to indi- 
cate in this article how the principles of Rotary 
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should fit into the picture of the new business at 
home and abroad. 

Let me remind you at the outset that when a man 
is elected to Rotary with a definite classification, that 
he does not come into the organization as a repre- 
sentative of a certain group. That group had nothing 
to do with his election. He is chosen a Rotarian be- 
cause he is expected to act as a worthy representative 
of the club’s ideals to that particular group, and thus 
to all individuals elsewhere who are engaged in the 


same occupation, 


RR orary presumes that there is a group of men 
who because of the particular type of service they 
render the community, have given rise in the public 
mind to a classification, as we are accustomed to call 
it. 

Just what does classification mean? It signifies an 
obligation on the part of every member as a repre- 
sentative of Rotary to the group closely tied up with 
his classification. 

If there is any one outstanding feature that has 
manifested itself in our business life during the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, it is that the “old day” 
competition between individuals has passed, and that 
we are now in an age in which competition is carried 
on by groups. The real problem today is “what are 
these groups going to do and how are they going to 
play the game.” That means your own classification 
and the group connected with it. 

May I illustrate a few ways in which this group 
idea, this competition between groups, is manifesting 
itself at the present time? In the first place, it appears 
as competition between what we call commodity 
groups. In the Building Construction group of com- 
modities, the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation completed a year ago the raising of a fund 
of $5,000,000, to be spent in the next five years for the 
purpose of getting into the consciousness of the public 
the value of the use of lumber. 

The American Portland Cement Association has in 
Chicago a beautiful building equipped from cellar 
to attic with every type of laboratory, with every type 
of research facility, in which and in its branch houses 
throughout the country they are spending some- 
thing like $1,350,000 a year to convince the public 
that it ought to build, not of lumber, but of cement. 

In Chicago are the headquarters of the American 
Face Brick Association, an organization which for 
the past ten years has been spending from $100,000 
to $250,000 a year to convince the public that if it 


| 


wants to build properly it must build of face brick, 
and not of lumber and cement. 

Here I have illustrated to you competition between 
lumber, cement, and brick, and I could cite othe: 
examples. In every case, what? An organized grou 
paralleled by a classification in Rotary, a group wel 
financed with a definite program, studying every 
problem of the commodity from its raw materia 
stage down to the final use made of it, but organized 
to work asa unit instead of isolated individuals. Onc 
more the question that we must think about is this: 
How 1s the group going to play the game 

In the next place, I could cite you the competiti 
between commodity groups in the textile industry 
between silk, near silk, cotton, and wool. In Decatur, 
Illinois, there is a factory engaged in making paper 
from corn stalks, and in a very short time manufa« 
turers will make women’s gowns from corn stalks, 
and the women will wear them once and then discard 
them. Enter another competitor. 

Again, I would remind you of the competition b« 
tween foods. You have to settle it every morning of 
the week, whether you will start the day with the 
old-fashioned, formerly humble prune,—now quite 
respectable, - or with the more aristocratic grape 
fruit. I could cite you instances of similar competition 
between bread and other foodstuffs. I could show 
you numerous other pictures of every type, to prov 
how every line of business in America in the com 
modity field is organized, and how every such organi 


zation gives rise to a classification in Rotary. 


Tu next form in which this competition appears 
is the rivalry between what we call the old and th 
new. I do not know of any phase in which the prob 
lem is more serious than in this particular. Men li¢ 
awake nights trying to think of how they can protect 
their business against this unknown competitor, not 
necessarily an individual in their own particular line 
of business. 

A few years ago in Iowa, I went into a man’s stor 
and asked him how business was, and he replied, “It 
is in a terrible strait.” 

“What is the trouble?” said I. 

“Well,” came the answer, “I’m in the fur coat 
business, but, you know, I hardly make as many coats 
in a year as I used to make in a week.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“It is these people in Michigan who introduced the 
idea of the closed automobile. They have almost put 
| Continued on page 47 | 
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me out of the running.” 
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-Reiyjiro Wakatsuki (Japan ) 


Ramsay MacDonald ( Great Britain ) 


The London Conference and 
National Demands 


By “Jonvic” 


INCE the conclusion of the Great War, there 
have been three clear divisions between peace-minded 
statesmen of all nations as to the best way of keeping 
the peace. One of these we can state and dismiss from 
these columns. That is, the old and time-dishonored 
way of the maxim, “If you want peace, prepare for 
war.” There were, among the victors as well as the 
vanquished, men at the Peace Conference who if 
given their way would have bargained to keep armies 
and fleets standing, at whatever strength each party 
desired or could afford. 

Of the other two divisions, the one is the method of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, a solemn 
pact between all nations to settle differences by law 
and not by violence, and to air them not in the secret 
chambers of diplomacy but openly in the League 
Assembly. The other is the method of the Pact. That 
is, certain countries come to terms to settle certain 
matters as between themselves in a treaty that be- 
comes binding upon them. The most notable of these 


Pacts is that of Locarno. 


Some hopes and tears are ex- 
pressed by our London corres- 
pondent on the outcome of the 
Naval Reduction Conterence in 
attempting to mix war and law. 


At that Swiss lakeside resort, on a yacht, the lead 
ers of four nations came for the first time together in 
an entirely new atmosphere. They went, as Su 
George Paish of the British Treasury put it, in the 
Rotary spirit, not to see what each could get out of 
the conference but what each could put into it. When 
they came out, neither had got all he wanted, but 
each had got what he never had before, a spirit of 
fellowship towards the man he had been bargaining 


with. 


However the nations may still revere the 
League Covenant, it seems to have become generall) 
agreed that as well as a universal law you need to 
have special understandings. Thus, the pigeon-holes 
of Europe are to-day bulging with separate agree 
ments between groups of “powers” large and small, 
not all of them “open,” or as “openly arrived at,” as 
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the others would desire. What the peace-lovers of the 
world are wondering is whether these Pacts will 
prove to be as peaceful in time of test as they are in- 
tended to be. One kind of Pact that seems to inspire 
more doubt than the other is that which seeks to 
regulate rather than abolish the use of weapons of 
violence. 

“The Powers” writes a correspondent of Mr. Nor- 
man Angell, M.D., the well-known British writer, 
and author of “The Great Illusion” in Foreign Affairs 
for March “who have sworn they will never fight and 
that war is a crime, are now devising rules for the 
gentlemanly perpetration of this crime. It is as 
though a number of ‘gentlemen of the road’ should 
meet and swear solemnly that they would never again 
commit highway robbery, and at the same time con- 
clude an agreement that next time they went out on 
the road they would use blackjacks and knuckle- 
dusters on their victims, and forswear pistols!” 

If the League should cease to function, adds this 
writer, Pacts of all kinds will be treated as a scrap of 
paper. That means, that the only real way to that 
international peace which is the Sixth Object of 
Rotary is by understanding and good-will first be- 
tween the peoples themselves. 

Now just how does this Five-Power Conference to 
reduce navies that has been sitting in London since 
the New Year come into the scheme of things Ro- 
tarian? I am asking myself this question within a 
stone’s throw to the right of the palace where the 
parley is meeting, and to the left of the headquarters 
of the Rotary Club of London and the branch office 
of Rotary International. A few weeks ago it was an- 





-Dino Grandi (Italy) Tine, the deleg 


nounced in a leading paper that 
the Conference was closing down 
for five years—that it had failed. 
like the one held at Geneva 
1927. The French delegate had 
gone back to Paris, and his govert 
ment was overthrown; the Italian 
was also back home. Things 
looked blac k- wl \ P 

Briefly because while two of th 
negotiators, from America and 
Great Britain, had come to some 
kind of an agreement to abolis! 
monster battleships, reduce th 
number of British cruisers, and try 
to limit and humanise the subma 
trom France had 
thrown a “bombshell.” France dé 
manded a bigger fleet than she had had before th 
war, and would only reduce her demands if she wer 
granted further guarantees of her security. 

Back from Washington came a counter-bombshell, 
Navy group to 


a proposal of the United States Bi | 


build a super-battleship (Rodney) that would outdo 
anything in the way of floating fortresses the world 
had ever known, cost fifty million dollars, and start 
a new arms race! The Japanese and the Italia 
wanted to increase their relative strength by reducing 
the navies of the others. The Germans ridiculed th 
idea of “humanising” the submarine. There is ne 
humanity about war, they said—with bitter know] 
edge. When the pinch comes the weapons will b 
used to the uttermost. “Trying to mix war and law 


is like trying to mix fire and water.” 


Winsr YN CHURCHILL, who was Navy Min 
ister before the Great War and up to the end of the 
first year of it, objected to Britain being squeezed out 
of her former sea supremacy. 

As I write, the conference has not closed down, but 
it is said the man who brought it about is disheartened 
—James Ramsay Macdonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. “Ramsay,” as we call him, was one of 
the great “Pacifists” of the war. He stood throughout 
the war for an early peace, and his name was ana 
thema to the soldiers and war-politicians. When hx 
came to office in June of last year, it was after there 
had been twelve months of bad feeling between 
Britain and America over this matter of rival navies. 
It looked as though we were in sight of rivalry so 
close that the guns might [Continued on page 47| 
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Planting, cultivating, and designing 





a garden is a delight as creative and 






satistying as painting a canvas or 






chiseling a piece of sculpture. 







Gardening with 
its ever-chang- 







ing buds and 





blooms is a 
hobby of end 


less fascination. 


ADAM 





Comes Back 
to the 
Carden 


By Elmer I. Peterson 


DAM has been sneaking back into the garden 
in recent years, since Eve has done so much in re- 
popularizing that fascinating plot. 

Perhaps it is just as well to pass lightly over the 
reasons why Adam and Eve left the garden in the 
first place. The episode seems to have been one of 
the unfortunate chapters of history. 

When covered wagons crunched over raw trails 
into that new territory of the Western United States, 
the women brought geranium slips, and seeds of pe- 
tunias and hollyhocks and pansies. While the men 
fought Indians, or droughts, or grasshoppers, the 
women started gardens. Transplanting beauty in the 
wilderness meant courage just as worthy of accolade 
as the sterner work of rifles and plows and axes. How 
little we have realized the power of the hollyhocks 
bordering the path to the log cabin! 

The work of the first wave of pioneers has been 
accomplished and accomplished magnificently. The 
task falls to their children, the present generation, to 
conquer the new frontier of civilized ugliness. 

And so Adam, with many a dubious glance, is 
edging back into the garden, realizing, now, that too 


much he has depended upon Eve. Realizing also 



















that the greatest source of cultivated natural beauty 


is in the garden, and he cannot build adequate parks, 
drives, golf courses, summer resorts, street parkings, 
grounds for public buildings or environments for 
comely commercial buildings, without the backing 
and moral support, and sometimes the political 
assistance of a multitude of muscled and experienced 
male gardeners, both professional and amateur. 


Tas is not an argument that men should go in 
for gardening. Why argue anything of the kind? | 
would not tell any man that he ought to work in 
the garden. He will do as he pleases, in any event. 
The only point I am trying to make is that the logic 
of events makes it inevitable that, more and more, 
men are going to become interested in gardening. 
The second wave of civilization, more intangible than 
the first, but just as full of meaning, is concerned with 
the beautification of the commerce-scarred land that 
we rather brusquely took from the Indians and made 
into a money-machine. The wave is at work. You 
may see it on every hand. There is no argument 


about it. The vast process is as plain as day. And one 
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thing that hastens the wave is the existence of more impression of the city, and « 1 though you ma 
prosperity and thus more leisure. later see beautiful parks and residence distri 


Yes, for our leisure we have golf. I like golf, and. . . magnificent boulevards, and chaste pub! 
play it. I also like hunting and fishing. But that does ings and skyscrap 


not stop my gardening activities or proclivities. The — that first impression. 


more a man plays golf or fishes or hunts, or goes in With travail, some cities 

for other activities that bring him close to nature, planning commissions, to bring 

the more he is going to realize the everlasting neces- this stupendous entanglem 

sity of keeping up with nature, so that nature doesn’t squirming out of the grij 

leave him weeds and dump piles and ugly waste And back of all the strug 

places for his vista, instead of cultivated beauty, geranium and a border ot 

moulded partially out of wild plantings and partially to a cabin door, or perhaps the orchard of a J 

out of the landscape architect’s material. If he gets Appleseed! Even where the w 

rough with nature, she will get rough with him. And consists most conspi 

so the garden bug is going to get him, sooner or later. fabricated works, the w1 

He is going to get some form of the contagion, even — sense, implies a landscap 

if he shuts himself in a steel-and-concrete skyscraper 

and sees nothing in the form of gardens except an I. IS being borne in upo 

occasional window-box. It is the inevitable reaction — professional men that ugliness is hcient. W 

to that absurd artificial existence that we sometimes ever there is ugliness, thet 

think is about to choke out our lives. poor light, a dampening of worker-1 le. a slowit 
When you enter the outskirts of a strange city, down of production, a psychological and phy 

what do you see? In nine cases out of ten, you see  slovenliness. Wherever there is beauty, thet ry a 


square miles of dreary railroad yards bordered by and health, good light, a lift of spirit and a 


squalid tenements, weedy dump tracts, sloughs of and psychological efficiency that inet productio 
stagnant green water, factory chimneys belching Dirt, smoke and filthy environments are waste! 


black and green smoke, broken-down railroad equip- beyond reckoning. Beauty i ane 
ment. You turn away your face. That is your first} mentalism or maundering of long-haire 






ing over the garden fence and 
1 1 
taking preliminary notes, in thi 





down for th« Ori! 1 of a mor 





exacting era, the era of a 






conc ‘ption of etnciency. 


While I work in my gard 
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Joe Chandler. I have a sharp 





hoe and cut down at 






of a dandelion, for I know that 





if it bears seed, some pers 
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34 
hope that he will also consider the corresponding 
perversity of the west wind. And then it is impressed 
upon my mind that his pool and trellis and rose- 
garden form a part of my landscape as well as his 
own. And, by the same token, my garden is a part 
of his landscape. “You own the land—I own the 
landscape”—this quotation comes from some corner 
of memory. It seems, then, 
that neither beauty nor ugli- 
ness begin or end at the 


property line. Gardening, 
to a considerable degree, 
must be a community affair, 
it appears. There are cer- 
tain civic imphcations in the 
garden game, even if we dis- 
regard the effect of gar- 
dens upon the larger aspects 


of civic ugliness. 


O:.: can hardly be a 


good gardener and not be a 
good neighbor, for in that 
capacity a man constantly 
realizes the interdependence 
of mankind. In our life’s 
drift 


town, we are prone to forget 


from small to large 
the fine art of neighboring. Two men working in ad- 
jacent gardens are certain to be drawn together by 
their common interest. “One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” Neighbors may rush to their 
work, and rush home again, to become absorbed in 
a book or magazine or newspaper, or rush off to the 
theater, and thus be deprived of even a speaking 
acquaintance. But let two men manipulate a hoe or 
rake for five minutes in adjacent yards. If either keeps 
chickens, or a dog that likes to dig in fresh dirt, there 
will be the beginning of a beautiful friendship. And 
mark this: If Jones mows his lawn frequently, or has 
a fine layout of iris or roses or delphinium, you will 
see all the neighbors keeping up with Jones in the 
laudable effort to have fine-looking premises. The 
whole neighborhood will have well kept lawns and 
Howers. 

It is such thoughts that come to me as I work in 
my garden these days. And then I get to thinking 
of Rotary, and the “neighboring” spirit that is fos- 
tered by this organization. And the whole series of 
thoughts is resolved into the conviction that we are 
all very dependent upon one another, after all, and 





Children adore flowers finding Mother Nature 
bountiful in her gifts of color and beauty. 
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that the touch of the good, black soil, and the tou: 
of a neighbor’s hand, and the example of a neighbo: 
good deeds, and the effect of a well kept home up 
the whole community, are things to consider in « 
nection with the future welfare of that neighborly 
that we call the world outside. 

And then I think of other countries, and the ext 

sion of the neighbori: 

spirit among nations. | 
the way, I cannot agr 
altogether, with Neight 
England, in his policy 
building brick walls or hig 
hedges about his gardens. 
know that this is done 
prevent the depradations ot 
dogs and chickens ai 
thoughtless children, an 
that there is a certain justi 
in the argument in favor « 
privacy. The Englishman, 
as a rule, likes to conside: 
his garden a sort of outdoo 
living room, and that, 1 
itself, is a fine idea, worth 
of being copied more exten 
sively in other countries. 
But the parallel with indoo: 
living rooms certainly does not hold at all points. 

On the whole, the American idea of sharing you 
garden with your neighbor and with the public 1 
general fits the neighborly ideal a little better. Pos 
sibly there could be a combination of the two systems. 
say with an open front yard and a more or less privat 
back yard. If the American business man had a littl 
more of the outdoor living room, it might be a good 


thing for him, too. 


War speaking of neighbor countries, it seems 
to be true that most of the European countries hav: 
practically abolished ugly waste places, and have con 
quered their second frontiers, making the whol 
countryside look like a vast garden. Americans might 
get a lot of good out of their example. With all thei 
wealth, isn’t it about time to think of a more beautiful! 
America? Haven't we skipped about from place to 
place a little too much, “working out one mine” and 
then staking another claim where things look a littl: 
better, without cleaning up after ourselves? 

I have observed that the idea of landscape design 
is taking hold of a lot of men. [Cont'd on page 63 
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Harry H. Rogers, past 
president of Rotary In- 
ternational—one of the 
trustees of the Rotary 


Foundation. 
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Rotary Insures Its Future 


By Harry H. Rogers 


OTARY INTERNATIONAL has brought an 
incalculable measure of service and friendship to us 
all. Each of us would like to see this brotherliness 
and good fellowship span the world. But wishing 
will not accomplish the task. Every one of us must 
actively concern himself with Rotary’s future. One 
avenue down which our activity can be directed is 
the Rotary Endowment Fund. 

The subject of Rotary endowment had been con- 
sidered by the board of Rotary International some 
years before I became President and some contribu- 
tions had been made. However, the subject had not 
been considered by each succeeding administration, 
so we felt it of sufficient importance to appoint a com- 
mittee and the matter has been very seriously con- 
sidered each year since with steady progress as a 
result. 


Rotary) insures Its future: Phrough 
the devoted and unselfish labors 
of its members and by contribu- 
tions to the funds of the Rotary 


Foundation. 


No one knows the amount that can or should be 
raised and no one can clearly indicate what will be 
done with the funds when raised, but from our every 
day knowledge and experience we know: 

First: The cost to the individual Rotarian cannot 
with safety be increased; already, I fear, we have lost 
too many fine young fellows who felt the burden of 
cost of membership. 

Second: Rotary must be extended to many new 
communities and at constantly increasing expense. 
We can not afford not to take it to every available 
community. 

Third: The influence of Rotary is increasing yearly 


and the good it will do in the | Continued on page 52 | 
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Fditorial Comment 


Propaganda 


Domexovy is always putting something over 
on a Rotary club. The most careful program com- 
mittee gets taken in now and then by some advocate 
of some secret scheme. We call this sort of thing 
propaganda. 

Was there ever a Rotary club that did not have its 
occasional friendly row over this matter of propa- 
ganda from the Rotary platform? Rotary program 
committees have to be almost as suspicious of the con- 
cealed objects of their orators as politicians and news- 
paper editors become of the medicated mail that 
pours in on them. A seasoned editor, it is said, can 
spot a propaganda letter without opening it. A sea- 
soned statesman takes nothing at its face appearance. 
He finds it necessary always to look behind the cur- 
tain. The prevalence of propaganda compels the 
clubs to develop experts at analyzing the purposes of 
their speakers. The eloquent orator who, on one oc- 
casion, invoked the thunderbolts of Jove, got himself 
tagged by a sophisticated Rotarian as a propagandist 
for lightning rods! 

Once on a time in a certain club a rule was pro- 
posed flatly barring all “paid” propagandists from its 
platform. At the first meeting after this rule was 
proposed the speaker was the local city librarian. Of 
course, he talked books, the subject with which it was 
his job to deal. He was a paid propagandist, pushing 
books. The next week the speaker was a minister. 
He was paid for preaching, a paid propagandist for 
heaven. Neither speaker concealed his pay or his 
purpose. No one objected to either “propagandist.” 
The rigid ban on paid propagandists would not do. 

Yet the problem of propaganda remains. There is 
a propaganda no Rotary club wants to countenance. 


How to draw the line? What ought the rule to | 
Nothing could be simpler. “In vain,” says Scripture, 
“the net is spread in sight of any bird.” Let the propa 
gandist come, if he be an able and interesting propa 
gandist and his cause seem worth while. But mak 
sure he comes under his true colors. If he is the paid 
attorney for something, let his client also be named. 
There is nothing wrong with propaganda as such. 
It is hardly possible to make a good speech without 
being a propagandist for something or other. It is t! 
propaganda that tries to put over one thing whil 
appearing to do something else that no honest mai 
or self-respecting Rotary club will tolerate. Bar ou! 
the sneak and there will be no point in barring o 


the propagandist. 


What Is Rotary? 


Rix twenty-five years clever masters of phras 
have been delighting in the deft business of defining 
Rotary. Thus far none of them has achieved mor 
than an approximate result. 

What is the matter? Is Rotary too complicated to 
admit of easy definition? Or has it wrapped around 
the original idea a mystical aroma which cannot b 
grasped within the compass of a single sentence? 

It is a question whether language ever fully defined 
anything worthy of definition. For words are merel\ 
symbols of thought; and thought extends into depth 
as diverse and unfathomable as some new cavern or : 
summer sky. Conversation is an exchange of pe! 
sonality, laboring through speech to interpret itself- 
and always partially failing. It has been said so often 
that perfect affection can best express itself in silenc: 
that it has become trite. But such a silence is a par! 
of mutual understanding, made perfect. 

Thus with all our definitions. They are incomplet: 
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expressions of human ideas. Words do not always 
have the same meaning for one person as for another, 
and the attempt to explain will often mislead when 
designed to be most helpful. Definitions thus often 
hinder more than they help. They have created clash 
ing theologies, national prejudices, all the wars of the 
world, all the divisions that breed in misapprehension. 
We cannot define Rotary because it has 150,000 
meanings. It varies with its votaries. It is a luncheon 
club, a philanthropic agency, an international bro- 
therhood, a bond for business ethics, a reservoir for 
community enthusiasm, a mixture of many motives, 
according to the individual. But after all the efforts 
of its best friends to catch its spirit and describe it in 
a paragraph, one feels like Walt Whitman as he stood 
before a portrait of Abraham Lincoln: “There is 


something else there.” 
Double Lives 


A prominent member of the Rotary club of 
one of the smaller cities gives a reason all his own for 
the Rotary faith that is in him. The intimate con 
tacts of Rotary, with its weekly meeting and its com- 
mittee work, have enabled him to pry into the private 
lives of his fellow-members to his great enjoyment. 
This, to him, has been the chief pleasure in Rotary. 

There was a rough, blustering fellow in his club 
whom he had always felt sure would come to some 
bad end. He set himself to watch this candidate for 
the gallows. He wormed his way into his confidence 
and finally learned his secret. This chap was slyly 
spending a great deal of his time doing things for the 
children in a neighboring orphanage. On Saturday 
afternoons he would take out the trucks used in his 
business and give the orphans a ride in the country. 
He carried the children delicacies to eat and invited 
them into his home. He took the boys camping and 
made himself, in short, a father to that house-full of 
parentless children. 

Thanks to the intimacies of Rotary, this Rotarian 
reports having caught a large proportion of the mem- 
bers of his club in secret habits such as this. One was 
doing the financial worry for a small college. Another 
was taking the punishment that goes with giving 
one’s services to the administration of public schools. 
Several were keeping themselves poor and happy 
helping impecunious youths through college. There 
was a member who gave $10,000 worth of his annual 
time free to the Community Chest. 

Each time when our Rotarian friend sleuthed out 


>] / 


a fellow-member up to such tricks as these he arched 
his chest and felt prouder than if he had been Shet 
lock Holmes. “They're all leading double lives,” he 
reports, and he says the discovery is worth a million 
times what Rotary has cost him. He doesn’t know 
how far Rotary is responsible for their being that way, 


though he is sure it has helped; but it is at least 


responsible for his finding out that they are that way 
Finding out that his rough-and-tumble luncheo 


mates are up to such capers convinces him that this 
rageli a i cdl 1] 
struggling, slipping, stumbling human race will yet 


come to some good end. 


mist of him, which is what it is for. 


The Piano Needs a Friend 


' os in Ra eae vee 
EF, ERY reader of classified newspaper advertising 


ol second 


must have noticed the increasing number 


hand pianos offered for sale at bargain prices. In 
| ] 1] 
some instances the owners are more than willing to 
1 1} « | ” | ] | 
exchange then oid uprights for such useful articles 


as automobiles and dining-room sets. 


Now suppose this same reader 


assumes the rol ol 


eavesdropper as he journeys along the lighted street 
of his own particular neighborhood. Occasionally h 
may catch the measured rhythm of piano music as 
Mother or Daughter thrums the ivory keys, but th 
chances are he is bombarded from almost every hous 
with the jazzy indiscretions of Tommy’s Titillating 
Troubadours. 

Possibly these two experiences, when pieced to 
gether, make a story in which the piano has a melan 
choly and minor part. To what extent has profes 
sionalized, ready-made harmony, supplied by modern 
mechanical inventions, driven out the amateur musi- 
cian, and hurried the luckless piano to the market 
place? How many children today take “lessons” on 
the piano, patiently drumming out the notes with 
the five fingers of one hand: 

For years the piano has inspired a host of young 
people to their best artistic accomplishments. It has 
nurtured the happy art of song and woven gaicty 
and beauty into the fabric of family life. But today, 
in many a home, the piano yields its honored place 
to its little sister, the radio. 

Yet the radio and the piano belong in the same 
front room. The first brings melody from the far 
places and is in a position to build intelligent appre- 
ciation of worth-while music, while the piano chal- 
lenges the individual performer to evoke his own 


harmony from keys and strings. 
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Southeast corner of the Parthenon. The white structure surmounti) 


the hill in the background is the temple of Lycabett: 


Trailing Along Through Asia 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


Brees from home! Could there be sweeter 


words in the whole English language? We lost no 
time in claiming ours at Athens as soon as we reached 
there. Jim, naturally, gets the lion’s share, Marjory 
and I probably faring according to our desserts. One 
letter we can always depend upon, however,— 
mother’s. God bless her! Like squirrels running to 
their burrows with their precious nuts, we flew to 
our burrow—the hotel bedroom—and slumped down 
in easy chairs to devour our paper nuts. For fifteen 
or twenty minutes there was scarcely a sound in 
the room, then we began to read passages aloud and 
have a thoroughly happy time. 

The morning after our arrival in this city, Jim, as 
a Rotary starting point, called upon both the British 
and American Ministers. Sir Percy Loraine, the Brit- 
ish Minister, the first one approached, believing that 


A first-hand story of the difh- 
culties experienced in implant- 
ing a new idea in the soil from 
whence sprung our first concep- 
tions of ethical philosophy. 


the recent history of Greece would have a direc 
bearing on the Rotary task here in Athens, vividly 
sketched for nearly an hour the troublous times from 
1913 to the present. It was an astonishing story. 
Rarely in modern times has a Western country had 
such a multitude of sensational events crowded into 
so brief a period. Nine changes of cabinet in thirteen 
months might well be called mass production of 
history and goes to prove Disraeli’s assertion, “in 
politics experiments mean revolutions.” 

It was into this tense atmosphere that Jim, with his 
Rotary visions, entered. Naturally in such an impor 
tant capital as Athens with its 500,000 people ther: 
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would be an international community among whose 


members a sufficient number for a good Rotary mem 
bership would be easily found. Such a club would 
have little influence, however. In Greece as in other 
Western countries the membership must be largely 
confined to the native, consequently it was with the 


Greeks that my husband’s work was conducted. 


Hs; first call is always on high officials for he feels 
that if real progress is to be made that they must 
understand the nature of Rotary and be acquainted 
with its objectives and its local application. With 
testimonials as to Rotary from Ramsay Macdonald, 
Austin Chamberlain, Grey, Cecil, from three Ameri 
can Presidents, from the Kings of Belgium, Italy, and 
Spain, from a half dozen premiers and from Ro 
tarians literally by the hundreds, he has no trouble 
in establishing the fact that Rotary is worthy of 
their attention. 

The first call was on Venizelos, that most famous 
prime minister of Greece. Jim wrote in his report, 
“I found him most friendly. He expressed his interest 
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in Rotary and hoped that | 
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he was in England. 
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The Parthenon, chief temple of Athena, on the Acropolis, Athens, 


unsug passed as an example of the classic in architecture. 


situation. Greece will doubtless always remain a 


republic. 


Ww. ARE so accustomed to seeing Greeks in 
Western countries in the restaurant business that we 
are likely to consider this the sole vocation of men of 
that nationality when they go abroad. We find them 
in many countries engaged in big financial and mer- 
cantile occupations. In Egypt some of the largest 
concerns are Greek, and in India there is no import 
house operating on a larger scale than one famous 
Greek concern. 

We are inclined in the United States and Canada 
to judge the Greeks by the emigrant class We see. 
What a mistake, for I assure you that nowhere in 
the world can one meet more charming, highly cul- 
tured, courteous, and thoroughly delightful people. 
They are nearly all linguists of no mean order, speak- 
ing fluently three or four languages. 

They take their politics very seriously, do these 
Greek aristocrats. With some of the old families, it 
would seem almost like a religion with them. It is 
not uncommon for a son to be selected 
to carry on politics actively as a profes- 
sion. In one of the leading families, sev- 
eral members of which we were priv- 
ileged to know, a son, the remaining 
male member, had this task imposed 
upon him. We could not but feel in 
this case that it was a sacrifice in order 
that the traditions of the family should 
be preserved. Here in Greece, the honor 


Structures such as these were built over- 


night to house 1,500,000 Greek refugees. 
g 5 § 
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of the family comes before that of an, 
one of its members. Perhaps this ic 
is a direct inheritance from classica| 
days, for did not the ancients give o| 
themselves freely to their City-Stai 
There is much real nobility in character 
in the old family life of Athens, and we 
could not help but feel that Rotar 
would and should assist the world to 
know the Greeks as they really are. 
Jim’s method of approaching his task 
was to secure from both the British and 
American legations, lists of the mos 
prominent Royalists and Venizelists in 


Athens and, strange to say, the two lists 

tallied closely. Then after much deli! 
eration, seven were picked out to form a small com 
mittee. Jim knew that without this advisory com 
mittee, if he endeavoured to handle the situation 
alone he would be committing blunder after blunde: 
through ignorance of local conditions. On his com 
mittee were both Royalists and Venizelists and grea’ 
est difficulty was experienced in getting them to serve, 
so much so that Jim never felt quite sure of the situ 
ation, and was continually working under a gr 
nervous strain. In fact, one of his chief supporters 
had a serious talk with him, “Is it worth while to go 
on with the work under such trying conditions 


he asked. 


J IM kept his nose to the grindstone, day by day, 
fortunately meeting encouragement enough to offs! 


the discouragements that sometimes seemed almos! 
unbearable, but as we could in no way help to 
shoulder the responsibility except with encouraging 
words, daughter and I made the most of our time to 
seek and enjoy to the utmost the existing fragment 
of the Athens of Antiquity. 


| Continued on page 53 
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Within the camera's range at the speakers’ table at the brilliant Silver Anniversary celebration of the Ro 
tary Club of Washington, were, left to right: Nobile de Giacomo de Martini, Ambassad f It 
Mariano de Amoedo, Counsellor of the Spanish Embassy; Paul Claudel, Ambassad f Fran H.R.H 
Prince Albert de Ligne, Ambassador of Belgium; M. Eugene Newsom, President of Rotary Internat 
Arthur May, President of the Rotary Club of Washington; S. Gurgel do Amaral, Aml lor of B 
Orestes Ferrara, Ambassador of Cuba; Carlos G. Davila, Ambassador of Chile: Katsun D ich imi 

dor of Japan; Mare Peter, Minister from Switzerland; and Charalambos Simopou Minister from G 


Rotary Around the World 


Rotary on the Air 


O the strains of music by the United States 
Marine Band, Rotarians of Washington, D. C., and 
their guests assembled in the grand dining-room of 
the Willard Hotel. The occasion was in celebration 
of the Silver Anniversary of Rotary. Ambassadors 
and diplomats of forty-seven countries were present 
to participate in a program exemplifying interna- 
tional good-will. Timely and appropriately, the cele 
bration was held at the very moment that President 
Hoover, Premier MacDonald, and other world lead 
ers were beginning their efforts to turn ideals of 
peace into practical realities. 

Words of the speakers were carried throughout the 
United States and Canada and to continents overseas 
by the most complete radio broadcast ever arranged 
for a Rotary meeting. Rotarians in South America 
could hear Dr. L. S. Rowe, director-general of the 
Pan American Union, introduce their own ambas- 
sadors and ministers in attendance at the celebration. 
Messages were also read from men high in the coun- 
cils of their states who have been impressed with the 


Briet items ot interest about the mani- 


fold activities of Rotarians, including 


=) 
news of a project to erect an inter- 


national students’ building in Parts 


A 


purposes of Rotary, including a message to the Rotary 
Club of Washington from President Hoover. No 
sooner had the program ended than telegrams and 
cables began pouring in congratulating the Washing 
ton club upon its definite contribution to interna 
tional good-will and understanding. 

The program was delightful in the simplicity ol 
its arrangement. The Rotarian qualities of intimacy 
friendship, and fellowship were defined by Arthu 
May, president of the Rotary Club of Washington 


s6 t ‘ ] ] . ? ? ” : | 
Rotarians are not soft-headed pacinsts nor feeb] 


minded idealists,” he declared, “but they are practical, 
hard-headed business and professional men with 
warm hearts.” M. Eugene Newsom, president of 
Rotary International, chose a significant episode in 
Rotary history to illustrate the sincere efforts of Ro 
tarians in promoting good-will, saying “A brilliant 


sun casts a golden hue over a beautiful day. People 
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swarm the streets. Reverently they pause at a ceno- 
taph—the memorial to the men of Frankfort, Ger- 
many, who died in war. A beautiful wreath rests at 
the foot of the pile of stone. On it are written 
two strange words—Yorkshire Rotarians—English 
words—on a wreath placed on a monument in mem- 
ory of German dead! That wreath is a contribution 
of the Yorkshire Rotarians toward the development 
of mutual understanding.” Other like examples illus- 
trated the variety of ways in which Rotarians serve 


the cause of universal friendliness. 


A Friendly Hand 


Visitors from many lands scattered over the face 
of the earth broke bread recently at a unique inter- 
national-service program staged by the Gunnison 
(Colorado) Rotary Club. Each member brought 
with him a guest born in another land, and they 
came from all parts of the world. A colorful flag 
exhibit consisted of the national colors of every Rotary 





Rotarians of the Third district (Mexico) were welcomed to the annual con- 
ference at Merida, Yucatan, in the ancient Mayan language at a banquet held in 
the colorful surroundings of the bull ring, Circo Teatro Yucateco. 


country. The gathering was addressed by Dr. Rich- 
ard Aspinall, president of Western State College of 
Gunnison, and former district governor of Rotary 


in Pennsylvania. 
International Home 


The Nice Rotary Club has begun a project aimed 
at the creation of a Rotarian building at the City 
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University of Paris to house one hundred studen: 
from various countries. It hopes to complete +! 
project by having every Rotarian of the world co; 
tribute to the fund. More than a score of French clu 
already have promised their aid. 


Attendance Gonfalons 


The Rochester (Minnesota) Rotary Club has su 
stituted a standard for the usual large Rotary bad¢ 
worn during luncheons. Each member picks h 
standard off a table and carries it to his place. T! 
remaining standards thus serve as a chart indicatin; 
the absentees. 


Saving a Life 


A widespread safety-first campaign among 1! 
schools in the Wheeling (West Virginia) district h: 
been put into effect by the local Rotary club throug! 
the Wheeling Safety Council and one result has be« 
a sharp reduction in the number of accidents to chil 
dren. One of the features of 
the movement which has 
had an impressive effec 
on the children is the dis 
tribution of a large chai 
depicting the various mis 
haps that can be avoide 


through carefulness. 


Trading Ideas 


The methods “the othe: 
fellow” uses in running his 
business are being laid b« 
fore members of the Hick 
ory (N. C.) Rotary Club. 

The club appointed 3 
member to interview club 
members on their business 
principles and then give 
résumé of the interview. 

This he does periodically 1: 

a three-minute talk. 
“One of the chief ideas on which Rotary was 
founded,” he explains, “was that of mutual helpful 
ness in a business way. One representative from a 
particular line of business not only gives a cross 
section of industry, but also prevents any conflict of 
interests within the club. We believe other Rotary 
clubs would find the interviews just as valuable as 


we have.” 
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La comprension amistosa: 
la Ilave que abre los cora- 
zones humanos. Traduci- 
dos extractos del Inglés por 


el Dr. Mario Muro Bernal. 
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La Plaza de Es- 
pana iluminada 
en la Exposicién 


de Sevilla. 
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Diferencias Que se Borran 


Por Allen A. Stockdale 


STAN alli sentados a una mesa, comiendo 
juntos, hablando juntos, cantando juntos, riendo 
juntos—j los Rotarios en su sesién semanal! 

2 Significa esto algo que valga la pena? Interesa 
esto en algo la vida del hombre? Puede esto ser 
defendido ante el Tribunal de la razén y la amistad ? 

Rapidamente los corazones de los hombres se im- 
ponen y dicen:si. Lo saben por experiencia. Los 
hombres tienen muy pocos lugares en donde poder 
mostrar su naturaleza mas festiva y alegre. Las pro 
fesiones y las negociaciones les hacen cautelosos; los 
negocios les obligan a tomar actitudes de precaucién; 
los hombres, como una regla, no se atreven a decir 
exactamente lo que piensan y, menos, atin se atreven 
a mostrar lo que sienten. El sentimiento, poesia y 
encanto de la vida, no se aventura a asomarse en el 
4 


semblante y ademanes de un hombre. Tiene ¢l que 


1 1 
1d0 di LOS Nn YO 


ser el prototipo- creado por el mut 
cios; un ejemplar profesional, un modelo comercial, 
pensando mucho, sintiendo profundamente, pero 
moviéndose con la fria y exacta precision de un set 
humano convertido en maquina, un alma convertida 
en productor, una mente funcionando con la rutina 
de un eficiente “manager.” 

Pero en la sesion rotaria descubre un nuevo mundo 
y en él, un nuevo compaferismo. Se oye llamar pot 
su primer nombre o por su apodo. Siente que alguien 


1 


se ocupa de i F introduce en « 


sonrie 


\bre su corazon 
resid te d Fer “ry| nih] ¢ 
un presidente de ferrocarriles o un publicista. 
y le sonrien un rabi, un sacerdote catdlico o un minis 
tro protestante, que re ilmente par m que estai 
regociyandose. 
Jamas habia podido comprobar que un manufac 
turero podia ser tan agradable y humano como lo es 
el sujeto que esta a su lado. Parece haber olvidado 


el signe de peso como Marca de valor y I gado t 
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un lugar donde se aprecia el signo del corazén. Habia 
empezado a volverse crédulo acerca de la vida. 
Jamas encontré alguien que no necesitara algo 
de él—cartas, estrictamente negocios, entrevistas: 
proposiciones que tenian que ser pesadas cuidadosa- 
mente. Pero aqui en el club Rotario hay companer- 
ismo real. La amistad da calor a su corazon, la 
conversacion intima aviva su imaginacién. Descubre 
que quiere a los hombres, que sus corazones son como 
el suyo propio, romanticos, sentimentales, y Ilenos de 
los eternos anhelos de la vida. El mundo empieza a 
fundirse y a reunirse. Expresa sus sentimientos en 
una alegre cancion del Club. Sorprende a sus amigos 
con un cuento oportuno y divertido. Su humanidad 
real brilla en su faz y da perfume y color a su con- 


versacion. 


Hi, RESPONDIDO a la atmosfera de familiari- 
dad y confianza. Ha salido de su escondite. Le quita 
la mascara a su alma. Rinde su propio yo interesante y 
fraternal, al ambiente cautivador de la amistad 
Rotaria. 

No importa que la ciudad sea grande o pequefia, 
todo es lo mismo; la Ilave magica que abre los cora- 
zones se encuentra en la amistosa comprension, la 
sinceridad y sencillez de las normas rotarias. . . . 

La clasificaciébn de un hombre es el sendero por el 
cual se entra. Pero pronto escapa de las limitativas 
influencias de las cosas que tiene que hacer para 
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ganarse la vida, y se rinde a las fuerzas impulsiy 
que hacen la vida misma. 

Rotary es un espiritu mundial. No pueden en | 
adelante vivir las naciones reconcentradas en si mi 
mas. La musica del radio no necesita de pasaport 
para penetrar en la mente y en los sentimientos de |; 
hombres de todos los lugares. Todo lo que se necesit 
es oidos sensibles y aguzados y almas compre: 
sivas. ... 

Los principios rotarios de amistad, comprensi6n \ 
buena voluntad son los permanentes rayos del So 
inmutable del Amor. 

Puede uno construir a su alrededor las paredes d 
la ignorancia, los prejuicios y la arrogancia y vivi 
en la oscura desolacioén del egoismo, pero, una ve: 
expuesto a la luz y la vida del amor, necesita estrecha: 
la mano de su hermano, sea cual fuere su nacion 
alidad, y hallar la emocion de Ja amistad. 


La labor de Rotary es real. El ideal de Rotary e: 
sano. Las normas de Rotary son sencillas y practicas. 
Los resultados de Rotary son Internacionales. 

es oe 
“El amor nunca falla” reza El Libro, 
Y td me dices: ; es éso verdadero? 
No hemos visto en la vida de los hombres 
Que el amor ha perdido su sendero? 





“El amor nunca falla” y esto es cierto. 
Su saber de los cielos recibid; 
Y, cuando nos parece que ha mentido, 
; Es que el hombre infringié la ley de Amor! 


Actividades en los Distritos 





Lucida Sesion 


EF. 23 de Febrero pasado el Rotary 


Club de Morelia, México, celebré una 
lucida sesidn de Aniversario en la 
Hacienda de Guadalupe, situada a 38 
kildmetros de esa poblacién. Asistieron 
58 personas entre Rotarios, Rotarianas, 
Rotaritos y Rotarianitas. 

En uno de los corredores del patio 
principal de la finca, que es un verda- 
dero palacio colonial, se puso la mesa 
hermosamente adornada con violetas y 
mazcotas. Algunos de los Rotarios pre- 
sentes hicieron uso de la palabra glori- 
ficando a la Institucién. 

Terminada la comida, se bailé en una 
de las glorietas del hermoso Parque de 
la Hacienda y ya muy proxima la noche 


regresaron a Morelia. 


El Rotary Club de Morelia, con la 


muy valiosa ayuda de las Rotarianas, 
esta trabajando muy eficazmente para 
realizar la construccién de un Parque 


Infantil en la ciudad propia. 


Casa Cuna 


E] Rotary Club de Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, ha tomado mucho empefio en 
cooperar en la labor de la benemérita 
sociedad “Estrella de Caridad” en la ter- 
minaci6n del Edificio de la Casa Cuna. 

También el club ha estado ocupan- 
dose intensamente de procurar la ex- 
difteria. El Club 
comisioné a los rotarios doctores En- 
rique Rodriquez Diago y N. B. Kupfer, 


para la vacunacién de manera gratuita 


terminacion de la 


de todo pobre que solicitase sus serv- 
icios. Por cuenta del Rotary Club de 
Barranquilla se aplicaron mas de 50 


vacunas antidiftéricas. 


Servicio a la Comunidad 


El primer servicio a la comunidad 
que el Rotary Club de Santa Ana, F! 
Salvador hizo al fundarse, hace un aio, 
fué obsequiar a las nifas del Hospic 
de Huérfanas el dia de Navidad. Est« 
ano, el club resolviéd hacer lo mismo, no 
sdlo con las huerfanitas, sino también 
con las nifias que se encuentran en e! 
Hospital General. 

FE] Rotary Club de Santa Ana, ha 
nombrado una comisién para que estu 
die la manera cémo el club puede con 
seguir, por medio de las autoridades, 
para que se mejoren las obras de cap 
tacién del agua de las fuentes de Santa 
Lucia, que abastecen de agua a una 
parte de la poblacién y que se encuen 
tran en un estado de deterioracién e 
insalubridad. 
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A Four-Fold Business Policy That Pays 


Continued from page 25] 


round for a good many years. They're 
ne people.” 
“And their product?” 
A-1,” said John Watt of 
ackwell, architects. “We = see 
ods in use. The quality is right, and 


Watt & 


their 


ey always make good. By the way, we 
re architects for them. They did the 
ght thing when they built their plant 

\ditions. Had some thought for their 
men in the way of heating and ventila- 
tion. One place the men wanted a wood 
floor instead of concrete. It cost money, 
but they got it.” 

A big contractor told me something 
that illustrated “service to the public.” 
Che Richards-Wilcox firm was asked for 
» motor and push-button door-opening 
evice. It was hard to make, there were 
few customers, and there was no money 
n it. The plant engineer advised drop- 
ping it from the line. The management 
said: “No. These few people need this 


thing, and they have a right to look to 


us for it.” So the firm gave service. 

And so back to the manager of the 
plant. I pointed to the wall, where a 
framed copy of the company’s code was 
hanging. 

“I have just seen that in action,” I said 
to Mr. Yendall. 
Is it really a deliberate application of 


“What does it mean? 


what Rotary calls vocational service? Do 
you actually base your standards and 
profits and wages on that idea?” 

“It would be entirely correct,” replied 
the manager, “to say that whenever ques- 
tions come up about factory standards or 
products, or new machinery, the com- 
pany’s decision is made in answer to the 
question: “What does the ideal of service 
require?’ If we settle it on that basis, 
the decision is sound and the profit will 
take care of itself.” 

‘But what about this thing of provid- 
ing employment for men past middle 
age? What about running your plant 
when there are no orders and you might 
as well be shut down? Isn’t that philan- 
thropy or altruism? Can it be justified 
as business practice?” 

“Those are ways of using profits for 
service, and success has vindicated us,” 
said Mr. Yendall. 
point, too, in the matter of laying off 


“There is an ethical 


employees at fifty. It has always been 
my theory that the payroll of any busi- 


with respect to ages, should be a 
Men 


That is serv 


hess, 


cross-section of the community. 


want work, not pensions. 


ice to the community. And so is con 


tinuous operation of the plant, because 
a man who is apprehensive about a pos 


sible lay-off can not do his best work or 


turn out the best product. That is why I 


1 1 1 ] 1 
think employers everywhere should seek 


to iron out the peaks and valleys of pro 
here. Even il 


duction. It 1s our hobby 


we haven't any orders, we run the plant. 


One justification of profit is that reserves 


be accumulated 


he use Ol 


may to tide over dull 


periods, and t some of that 
money to carry the organization through 
that period is entirely sound from the 
standpoint of good management.” 


“Just how do you figure it?” 


“7 
UTTING down expenses,” Mr. Yen 


dall 
bills 


thoughttully, “Reducing 


light, 


replied, 


for heat, taxes, insurance, 


waste, is good management, but /aying 


g 
off men is not cutting down expenses 
it 1s cutting down consumption. You may 
not care about the consumption of the 
other fellow’s goods, but the consump- 
tion of his goods is a necessary condition 
to the consumption of your own. 

“A wise employer,” he continued, 
“never lays off a man if he can help it, 
and generally he can avoid doing so. He 
saves work for slack periods, regulates 
his inventories, uses his reserves—but he 


doesn’t close down.” 


45 
“Putt “4 _ 7 > ‘ft 
ULLIN om ( youl pro Into 
service doesn't seem to have stunted your 
company s growth any, [| obs l 
a 9 1 } 1 ’ 
No, he said, the plant has D 
idily successtul. | the ling b 
n kind in ¢ 
hess Oo S AING 1n Inada a ao 
1 
r lit port busines o. We do no 
have to push our business. The serv 
I 
ea pushes us, to 1 constantly bett 


wavs oO t ingin aoors 1d more tho 
' oe \ 
ough methods of gt those adva 
tages into tl ha Is ¢ § \ on | 
} | 
them. A tew vears ago w ide oO 
} } ] ] 
hardware ro ao is doorwa 
_ , ] 
grev arger, 2 4 ci¢ 20, 3 
' \ ; 
40 feet high, ordinary wooden doors we! 
not strong enough and we had to design 
| , ! 1 1 1 
combination wood and steel door then 
er 2 +] ies 
steel-door trames, then electric operato 
"1 , , ' 
and mnalty had to undertake ere on bD 


our own men from central points to en 
sure a good job. These things complica 
our operations, but it is a logical corollary 
of the service principle that the greatest 
opportunities must be found in helds of 
service not yet occupied, and we follow 

1¢ flag 

Mr. Yendall’s enthusiasm for the ser 


e ideal is not contined to his own firm. 
Pe meee 
Do you think your company’s policy 


could be generally applied?” I asked. 


“The things that are working here,” 


y 
he replied, “would work anywhere. They 
probably might be of even greater value 


in larger houses.” 


Who's Who-—Among Our Contributors 


Beis KLEIN, Ph. D., interna 


tionally known expert on trade and 
economic problems, is director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 


John H. Sos 
rells, editor of the Fort Worth Press was 


Domestic Commerce. 


the subject recently of a biography in the 
“Romances of American Journalism” 
series in Editor and Publisher. 

Walter Locke is editor of the Daily News 
of Dayton, Ohio. . . . Howard Vincent 
O’Brien, literary editor of the Chicago 
Daily News 


Albert P% 


is a previous contributor. 
yson Terhune, biographer, 
novelist, short-story writer, breeds—and 
writes on—thoroughbred collies, at his 
home in Sunnybank, N. J... . Lillian 
Dow Davidson is accompanying her hus- 
band, Honorary Commissioner James W. 


Davidson who is engaged in Rotary ex 
William A. 
Osborne, M. D., protessor of Physiology, 


tension in the Far East. 


University of Melbourne, was the first 


honorary commissioner in Australia 


Willtam Nelson Taft is editor of th 
Retail Ledger. ... Elmer T. Peterson, 
editor of Better Homes Gardens 18 a 


1 
} 


1 , 
member of the Rotary club ot I 


Moines, Iowa. ... O. L. Bodenhame 
National Commander of the Am« in 
Legion of World War veterans, ha 


and pr 


served as secretary 
Lions Club of E] Dorado, Arkansas. . . 

John N. Van der Vries, Manager of the 
North United 


States Chamber of Commerce is a mem 


Central division of th 
ber of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 


T. R. Elliott, is city editor of the London 
Advertiser of London, Ont., Canada. 
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ROTARY’S 
Hole-in- 


One Club 














B. V. Curry, Santa 
Ana, Calif, 


Jesse M. Yount, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Left: V. N. Herron, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Ash- 
tabula Country Club. 






















A GOOD many golfers believe 
the open grip 1s better for hole-in- 


one purposes, but in making my 
‘ace’ I always stand at right angles 
to the ball, bring the club back 
slowly and whip the clubhead 
through smartly, using plenty of 
wrist action and not losing my 
balance until just before hitting 
the ball.” —H. I. Phillips, in Col- 


lier’s. 














Fred M. Summer- 

field, Dublin, Ireland, 

Portmarnock Coun- 

try Club, 17th hole, 
186 yards. 


Stuart H. Lees, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Hamilton Coun- 
try Club, 8th hole, 


155 yards. 













William ]. Grippin, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Lake Placid Country 
Club, 8th hole, 153 


y ards. 
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Your Future Competitor— 


Continued from page 29| 
[n industry today every type of business 
es problems of change. Single corpo 
tions in America are spending $85,000 
month to study that question alone. 
lhe little individual fellow cannot play 
at game, but he can by codperating with 
thers join an organization, which organ 
ition again gives rise to a classification, 
1d that organization undertakes research 
the entire group. 
\gain the questions arise: What are 
ng to be the rules of the game? Is the 


ime going to be played on the square? 


Or are we going to take every advantage 

f our competitors that we can? 

Competition also appears in the chang- 
ig methods of distribution. There was 
in old-established orthodox way of doing 
business, and that was to go from the 
manufacturer down to the jobber, to the 

holesaler, and then to the retailer, the 
dependent retailer, and finally to the 
onsumer. Everything was lovely in the 
old days, and then appeared the depart- 
ment store, next the mail-order house, 
next the chain store, then the fellow who 
sold directly from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. 

Every one of these groups gives rise 
to classification in Rotary, but in every 
case the old question of the rules of the 
game is bound to arise. Not only are we 


having these distinct lines, but we are 


having other combination lines. The big 


mail-order house is going into the depart 


ment-store business: the big department 


store into the branch-store business or 


¢ 


making use of existing chains. 


For eight years prior to the 


Washington we had, 


prese nt 


administration at 
as Secretary of Commerce, a man who 
I] ] | bl 
was [fully acquaintec with the probiems 
of business. On every occasion when he 
he brought out this idea, that in 


days atter 


spoke ’ 


these great the war, business 
has had not only a wonderful opportunity 


The 


gospel he preached on every occasion was 


but a remarkable responsibility. 


the gospel that business owed it to itself 


to carry on the game with rules that 
would command the respect of the public. 


In his inaugural address, 


Mr. 


said that same thing, and I want to quote 


Hoover 


his words: 


| 


1 
years deve Lope 


you “Our people have in 


recent d a new-tound 


capacity for codperation among them 


selves to effect high purposes in public 
the 


. 1 
velt- 


welfare. It is an advance toward 
highest form of self-government. 
government does not and should not im- 
ply the use of political agencies alone. 
Progress is born of cooperation in the 
community, not from governmental re 
The 


and encourage these movements of collec 


should assist 


straint. government 


tive self-help by itself cooperating with 


The London Conference and 
National Demands 


| Continued from page 31] 
any moment go off of themselves. Mac- 
Donald took his heart into his hand and 
crossed to Washington to put it into that 
of President Hoover. From their meeting 
came this Arms Parley, to bring the na- 
tions into line as to the minimum needed 
by each, and have the same kind of peace 
on the seas as had been brought about 
on land by the Kellogg Pact and the 
Locarno treaties. 

New the parley may go on to an issue; 
or it may break up; or it may just adjourn 
Which- 


ever happens, there is no reason to sup- 


to be resumed at a later date. 


pose any country will have an idea of a 


naval war, because there has been a 


change of atmosphere between the only 


think 


countries in a position to 


two 
seriously about such a thing—Britain and 
America. 

The good-feeling between these two 
great commonwealths is now such that one 
may rest certain the war-germ can never 
breed. So may not some of us rest peace 
a | eae ; 
fully in our respective beds? I say sin 
cerely, that I believe we can. But also I 
believe we should honestly face just what 
a naval war is, and just how such a thing 

} | ' y ' | ve 
may be brought about if ever we have 
the war-mind back again in power, and 
the peace-mind out of action. 


We think of a 


naval war still in terms 
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largely merchant seamen and unarmed 
passengers, on boats carrying foods and 
the needs of citizens. The “naval” war 
was also the war fought not at sea at all, 
but in the air—for “ships” nowadays 
mean air-ships and planes no less than 
sea-ships. The havoc wrought by air- 
craft, like that wrought by the submarine, 
was mainly of civilian life and property, 
ravaging the homes of women and chil- 
dren whose menfolk were in the trenches. 

If ever war broke out again, I believe 
there would be less battle between big 
ships than even there was in the Great 
War, for the possible enemies would be 
farther away from each other’s bases. Is 
it not more than probable that fleets 
based on the two opposite sides of the 
Atlantic would never meet—and that in 
the broad sense of the word, the naval 
“war” would never be fought at all? But 
so long as the submarine is in use, no 
ship that sailed the ocean could sail in 
safety, and so long as air-cratt are used 


in war, no city could sleep at nights. 


Thus, we are back again behind the 
men who sit at the green baize table and 
try to get down to “brass tacks” over the 
tonnages of battleships and cruisers, to 
the hearts of those who decide whether 
there shall be war, and on the weapons 
with which it shall be waged. 

If ever war comes again, far more than 
in the case of the last war, it will be 


fought for quick results. The last rag of 


Busmess Iries 


| Continued from page 8| 


for its products. If you were to go through 
our department’s wonderful scientific es- 
tablishment, the Bureau of Standards, you 
would find nearly four-score “research 
associates”—each employed by a trade 
association or by a specialized scientific or 
technical group but accorded full use of 
the facilities of the Bureau to initiate and 
Nor is this all. 


true trade association each industrial unit 


conduct research. In a 


is in itself a laboratory, the achievements 
of which are spread to the entire industry 
through the medium of the association. 

The success of that splendid movement 
which we know as “simplified practice” 


—meaning the collective effort of an in- 


dustry to reduce waste in the production 


the purple of romance has been stripped 
from War. Nobody will again, within 
the lifetime of the youngest of us, go to 
war for the kind of glory we sang about 
in the years before 1914. Nobody will 
have visions of glittering armor and 
charging cavalry or even of sweeping 


movements in infantry, but only of 


trench helmets, mud-bespattered  gar- 
ments, weariness, and stagnation. To 


bring wars to an issue, the strategists of 
to-morrow will seek other ways than “de- 
cisive battle” of vast armies or fleets of 
battleships. They will seek to strike the 
enemy where he is most vulnerable—to 
strike at the vital daily needs of his civil- 
ian populace, in their homes and cities. 
The submarine to rob the islander of his 
food; the air-bomb to scare the citizen 
below the ground; poison gas to make 
the air unbreathable. Perhaps worst of 
all, the weapon of the /ie will be used as 
never before, and the immense resources 
of radio will be used to trick and deceive. 


War if it comes again, may take a 


lighter toll of lives in battle, but it will be 
deadlier in its effect on the non-combat- 
ant individual. The chief war-aim will be 
to ruin the productive power of the ene- 
my, to strike at the root of his prosperity 
and happiness in every possible way—a 
very hideous business. 

Therefore, when I ask myself again, 
how do such efforts to abolish war as the 


Five-Power Conference come into the 
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scheme of things Rotarian, it is t 
deeper down to the roots of war ori: 
than the experts will or can go. Th 
pert will always do his best for his | 
ployer, in business or in diplomacy, 
what not. He is not there to ex; 
motives but facts and figures, and to | 
back results. It is the chief executive 
counts, the man who must decid 
principle on which the business shal 
conducted, the precise moment, if « 
that the great plan is to be put in op 
tion. 

Rotary claims to be a fellowship 
executives, united in the ideal of Ser\ 
In theory, it seems to me, there should 
in every capital of the Five Power 
representative in Rotary of the classi! 
tion “Government.” He might be a K 
a President, or a Prime Minister, or if : 
anybody quite so high, one high enoi 
to be able to speak the mind of the hig 
est. The inspiration of the Service id 
on the ruler of a state which he wor 
gain by fellowship contact with the hea 
of business and profession would be 
put the duty to the whole human r: 
before the duty to the particular conc« 
of which he was head. There is no kno 


ing just what the Rotarian at the head 
a state in a crisis of world-relations mig! 
do to save the peace; all one can dare 1 
believe is, that he would do just the litt), 
more because he was a Rotarian t! 
would mean “all the difference” betwe: 
peace and war. 


Common-Sense 


and distribution of its products, through 
eliminating unnecessary varieties in sizes, 
dimensions, grades, or qualities—has been 
made possible only by trade associations. 
Such extensive revisions of old-established 
practices could be brought about only 
through concerted, well-directed drives. 

Most trade associations strive earnestly 
Such 
abuses, of course, are many and insidious. 
Let us look briefly at a few of the more 


to do away with trade abuses. 


obvious ones. Salesmen may misrepresent 
merchandise, or promise things that their 
employers are unable to fulfill. They may 
assure a firm that a line will be exclusive 
—and then sell to competitors. Driven by 
a fierce desire to fill their order-books, 


they may urge retailers to overbuy. Shi; 

ping instructions may be disregarded 
Merchandise may be delivered that fa: 

to conform to samples or specifications, 01 
that is soiled or imperfect. On the othe: 
hand, one often finds unwarranted can 
cellations of orders, unreasonable ci 
mands for concessions, or unjust return 
of goods. 

Surely there is ample room for vigor 
ous activity on the part of trade associa 
tions in combating such irritating, costl\ 
impediments and chicaneries as thes 
And, as a matter of fact, we find the ass: 
ciations wielding a sharp scimitar to la 
low such evil growths wherever they a: 


susceptible of legitimate attack. 
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[he codes of ethics or business prince! 

es to which various trade associations 
pledged assuredly make interesting 
ading. I find, for example, a pledge “to 
.aintain proper factory conditions and 
to consider and conserve the physical and 
I find 


in expression of the conviction that “serv 


oral welfare of the employees.” 
is the basis of all progress.” Again, 
there are declarations 1n favor of “full and 
frank publicity,” of “arbitration,” of 
“high business standards through the 
education of members.” Conversely, | 
nd the resolution to “avoid scrupulously 
!| overstatements or misrepresentations.” 
Most significant of all, perhaps, is the 
determination to “make no pretense of 
lleged ‘trade secrets’ or the possession of 
other mysterious advantages over com- 
pe titors,” and, in the case of another asso- 
ciation, the expressed belief “that it 
should be a duty and a pleasure to impart 
competitors 


to _less-experienced any 


knowledge which may be of help to 
them, as long as there is reason to believe 


that the information will be fairly used.” 


‘| 


| 
} 


he mere formulation of ‘such standards 


justifies the existence of trade associa 


tions; a conscientious adnerence 


means nothing less than a new era in 

commercial world. 
Remarkable results have been obt 
Remarkable results have been obtain 

through codperative advertising by trade 


ations. It seems likely that tra 


assoc} 
ee oe ern ‘ thar 
associations spend eac year more than 
“" 9 — _—e . 
$10,000,000 on commercial advertising. 
, ' < , 
some extraordinarily profitable slogans 


and ideas have been popularized in this 


manner. And, through such activity, the 
industry itself 


YN » | n] we ] tm ] |”: it | 
more Keenly Marnet-mMmindaer > cee las 


] | e P 
been made alive to the possibilities of 


; ; 
creating busine rather than merely 
“swapping customers. 

E MUST not overlook the “pro 
tective’ or “restorative” value of such ad 
vertising. Some time ago, just after we 


had wit: ! such extensive publicity on 


1eSs¢ 


pure food le gisiation, the canners ol food 


iced with the proble m ol 


products were 


1] 
ae 
ubDi 


| 
ence in canned 


bor 1 


restoring {| 


pee ; 1 
voods. The findings or extensive ia 


] 1 ° 

tory research formed the basis of a suc- 
1 

cessful advertising appeal. And, again, 

the coflee roasters tound it necessary to 
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LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 





Above Ensemble $165.00 
DISTINCTIVE PAJAMAS 


Lounge Pajamas and Robes to Match of our 
Handsome Washable Silks and Flannels, in 
Wonderful Colorings, compose a very Smart 
Ensemble for Home and Travel. 


Pajamas to Measure or Ready for Wear 


&. Sulka & 





SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS i 


NEW YORK 
512 FietTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
6 So 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 


FARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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NGRAV 


The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus- 
trations in their advertising matter 
and catalogs 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has 
for a quarter of a century maintained 
its position as one of the foremost 





establishments of its kind in this 
country, and with its large Adver- 
tising Studios, with specialists in all 
branches, and its modern up-to-date 
Engraving Shops, is in position to 
produce illustrations and engravings 
of the highest order. 


A cordial invitation to visit our 
Offices and Works is extended to 
all buyers. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


. W HOUSER, pres 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. ILL 
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Why Many Rotarians 
Prefer Chicago's 
Hotel 


KNICKERBOCKER 


A smart, metropolitan hotel —per- 
fectly located Near everything Lo- 
cated in Chicagos smartest shopping 
district adjoining Palmolive office 
building--and opposite The Drake 

Larger, more cheerful, all outside 
rooms Each with bath, shower, cir- 
culating ice water—and the most 
comfortable beds money can _ buy. 


A fnendly cosmopolitan atmosphere 


a “personal” service instantly ap- 
preciated Known for good food. 
Coffee Shop and Dining Room—a la 


carte service or table d'hote 


Wonderful Rooms 
with bath $3.00 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
Just off Michigan Ave. | 
Stop at Hotel KNICKERBOCKER 
J. I. McDonell, Manager 


WALTON PLACE 








| 





Welcome to _ a hery RY Hotel 
PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue & 28th St. 


1000 ROOMS Single with Bath $3. to $5. 


Double with Bath $4. to $6. | 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 








New Rotary 
SONG BOOK 


Rotary 
Patriotic, Popular, Sacred 
and “Stunt” Songs— 
for all occasions 


Old and New Favorites among the 
wide variety of Popular Melodies. 
The Well-Known Patriotic Songs of 
the United States and Canada. 
Twenty-five pages of Rotary Songs— 
get acquainted with them all. A few 
blank pages for your own “Stunt” 
Songs and some other familiar favor- 
ites. By courtesy of thirteen of the 
leading music publishers, many copy- 
righted numbers have been included 
among the 115 songs. Under the 
agreement with the copyright owners 
this book can be sold only to Rotary 
clubs. Single copy 25 cents; in lots of 
25 at 20 cents per copy; lots of 50 
at 15 cents per copy; lots of 100 or 
over 124% cents per copy. 


Orders filled immediately 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 


211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
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methods may be devised for their elim 
tion. 

We must never forget that ther 
certain things which trade associat 
cannot legally do. I will merely cit 
opinion of one who has studied the sit 
tion closely and who says that it se 
clear, from the decisions of the U: 
States Supreme Court, that combinat 
or agreements are unlawful if they 
rectly fix uniform prices for the prod 
of an industry in interstate comm 
(without regard to the reasonablene: 
unreasonableness of the prices fixed 
they excessively limit or regulate th« 
ume of production of such an indus 
or if their actual effect is unreasonabl 
restrain full and fair competition in . 


such trade or business. 


i: TRADE associations overstep 
prescribed bounds and attempt sur 
tiously to engage in these or similar m 
practices, they cannot justly complain 
they find themselves the objects of act 
interest on the part of the Federal Tra 
Commission or the Department of J 
tice. Laws for the protection of the pul 
were placed on the statute-books to 
enforced; transgression carries penalti 

Any association that enters such e 
paths is faithless to the cardinal conc 
tion of the great trade-association mo\ 
ment, which envisions the relentless ro 
ing out of commercial injustice and cla: 
destine knavery. 

In what manner may trade association 
to-day extend their activities legitimat 
with greatest benefit to business Inf 
There is at least one channel that woul 
seem to afford a rare opportunity for valu 
abie constructive effort. I believe that 
trade associations should set zealously t 
work in an endeavor to improve the situa 
tion of the frequently distressed and har 
ried retailer. Countless thousands of suc! 
retailers have had no contact with th: 
benefits that are derivable from trade 
association activity. And their condition, 
in some respects, has brought on othe: 
infirmities in the body of our business. 
It behooves the associations, in codpera 
tion with banking and other interests 
that have direct relations with the retail 
ing community, to further such remedial 
measures as seem best suited to alleviat« 
an unquestionably disquieting situation. 
What those measures are to be should be 
determined by careful study. 
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Speaking of trade associations at a time 
hen he was still Secretary of Commerce, 
\fr. Hoover said: “They are the safe- 
: : 1 
ards of small business and thus pre- 
nt the extinction of competition. They 

the alternative to capital consolida- 


The underlying purposes of the vast 


Preventing War With a 


Principle 


Continued from page 21 | 

interests of those in all walks of 

by effectively curbing the few who are 
reedy, or unscrupulous, or who, through 

rcumstances brought about by the very 
lack of such a principle in our law, are 
unduly rewarded. 

Capital, industry, and labor certainly 
are as patriotic, on the average, as those 
vho go into the army and navy. The 
question is whether all, or any of them, 
should be allowed to make the terms 
upon which they will lend their entire 
energy, and whether they shall be allowed 
1 preferred status in time of war, while 
the young men, who are given no choice, 
are compelled to give all of their energy, 


and all they hold dearest in Jife. 


Br three vital forces 2ssential to a 


quick and successful victory in war are 
capital, material, and man-power. We 
must admit that the burden of war is 
the nation’s burden, that all should share 
equally in bearing that burden. There 
should be no profit in war, which is a 
national sacrifice. Every citizen, and the 
property of every citizen, should share 
proportionately in that sacrifice. Such has 
not been the case in the past, and the 
Legion is endeavoring to establish by law 
a system of national defense, in which it 
will be impossible for any one element 
to profit by the waging of war. 

As a peace measure, the Legion says 
that if the youth of America have to don 
uniforms, risk their lives, work for menial 
pay, then return home and help pay the 
war bills, then those who do not have to 
risk their lives should at least share 
equally in the responsibility for the war 
and not be allowed to profit by the sacri- 
fice of the soldiers; and that when such 
an equal responsibility is established, 
every element would work in every hon- 
orable way to prevent war. None, for 
selfish purposes, would want war. 

As a national defense measure, the Le- 


majority are constructive.” And, refer- 
ing to the broad impulses which find ex- 
pression in such bedies, he added with 
conviction: “With wisdom and devotion 
these voluntary forces can accomplish 
more for our country than any spread ot 


the hand of government.” 


1 s 1 1 1 
10n holds that the existence Of such a |] 
prin ple would be a notice to the world 


that the United States is united in fact 


for the protection of its institutions. No 
nation, nor set of nations, would care to 
involve the United States in war if her 
entire forces were so marshaled and il 
her victory was so assured. In the same 


way the moral and physical strength ot 

every nation would be the more secure by 
J 

their adoption of similar measures. 


Today, Vi | Crh We he ar so much about 


pe ace, about the cost ol preparedne SS, and 
about the reduction of costly navies, we 
should stop to consider that this funda 
mental principle of national defense, a 
united and universal responsibility, and 
universal service 1n time Of war, would 
cost not one dollar to put into operation. 

Authorities are agreed that modern 
warfare, on a major scale, will necessarily 
employ an increasing number of millions 
of men, an increasing score of billions o 
dollars, and an increasing amount of ma 
terial, both raw and manufactured. It is 
safe to assume that man-power will neces 
sarily have to be drafted, or mobilized or 
controlled or coordinated, in any future 


1:1] { 
major war. It likewise 1s sate to assum«¢ 


that materials, and industry and wealth, 
will have to be drafted, or mobilized, con- 
trolled or coordinated. 

Would it not be wise to provide for 
such an emergency now, while at peace, 
when our motives cannot be misunder- 
stood, than it would be to wait until after 
the emergency occurs, when costly mis 
takes are sure to result from insufficient 
time to make a thorough study of the 
problem—perhaps without the experience 
of those men who know most about it? 

That is what the Legion is asking—an 
unbiased and competent study of this 
principle, together with a recommended 
plan based upon such a study. It is all 


the Legion is asking of Congress and of 





the American peoole. 
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STOP using flat fold- 
ers. Start now with 
a free sample Vertex 
File Pocket and know 
filing satisfaction. 
Use the coupon be- 
low. This offer is 
naturally limited to 
those having or using 
vertical files. 
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THE “ROTARY 
IDEA’”’ 


In commemoration of the 25th Anniversary of 
Rotary, an artistic bronze statue twenty-five 
centimetres (9.84 inches) in height was mod- 
elled by Comm. Giannino Castiglioni of Milan, 
representing the ‘‘Rotary Idea.’’ Comm. 
Prof. Castiglioni is one of the greatest sculp- 
tors now living and has to his credit splendid 


works of art such as the ilptures which 
adorn the Government Bu.lding at Montevideo 
oe Re eS TE 2 STS ee | 
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and the Magenta monument, a copy of which 
was by order of the Government placed in the 
Square of Honor at the International Exposi 
tion at Barcelona. Comm. Castiglioni is an 
honorary member ofthe Reale Accademia delle 
Belle Arti and a member of the Commissione 
Artistica Italiana. The statue was cast at the 
Stefano johnson establishment (15, Corso 
Porta Nuova, Milan, Italy) where orders are 
accepted. Itis for sale at $25.00, f. 0. b. Milan. 


Scott's Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


A rich, velvety stretch 
chokes out weeds before 
they can ge ! A deep, thich 
turf that lasting and that 
our homea beauty spot 
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471 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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Rotary Badges—Flags—Decorations 
Banners——-Club Bells—Favors—Souve- 


Party Hats and Assortments 
f Special Convention Prices Complete Club Catalog 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


503 S. Wells St. Chicago, Il. 
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CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, IIL. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 
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VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO. 
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Rotary Insures 
lis Future 


[Continued from page 35]| 


world will be limited only by the amount 
of money we have and the number of 
men we can attract. Rotarians in the 
main are wholly unselfish but many who 
are able to render most effective service 
at home and abroad are not financially 
able to pay their own expenses. 

With this background we believe every 
Rotarian can see the wisdom of insuring 
the future. The raising of this fund must 
not be a burden upon any club or any 
The 


must be given cheerfully and enthusi- 


member. contribution you make 
astically. 

Don’t waste energy arguing about the 
need of endowment. It exists. 

‘Don’t worry about what will be done 
with the money. It will be the part of 
your estate best administered. 

I have increasing faith in the men who 
are selected to important positions in Ro- 
tary. Future leaders will have the vision 
to see what should be done and wisdom 
to do it. Place in their hands an endow- 
ment fund commensurate with the 
growth and requirements of Rotary. 

Pledge yourselves as did the Rotarians 
who wrote: 

“I will be very glad indeed to do what 
I can to help this good cause along, as I 
feel there are wonderful possibilities for 
developing a Foundation of this kind.” 

“T believe the idea of such a Foundation 
is an admirable one and will bring to 
our organization funds, or the use of 
funds, that otherwise we would not re- 
ceive.” 

“The idea appeals to me greatly. A 
foundation of this character spread over 
the many clubs of our organization, 
could be carried at a very moderate cost 
and the benefits in years to come would 
be great.” 

“I think the idea of endowing Rotary 
is a splendid one and should appeal to 
every true Rotarian and you may rest 
assured of my best efforts to help ac- 
complish the consummation of the idea 
of the originator of the plan.” 

I am a contributor to this fund and I 
fellow-Rotarians 


sincerely trust 


around the world will join in this worth- 


my 


while movement. 





| 
| 
| 
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tried em all and 
picked a few 


I stock for immediate shipment 
over fifty personally selected 
articles of Clothing, Tackle and 
Equipment designed especially 
for the Fisherman, Hunter or 
the Vacationist. 

My goods are built 
for Comfort and 
Real Service and 
are sold ona Mon: 
ey Back Guarantee 


604 congress Ta : 


Tol diotale| ako thal. 






















Without dieting, or drugs 
ercise, you can take off jx 
of fat, reducing abdomen 4 


inches in a few weeks 


MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results almost immec 
ly, and relieves that tired fee 
generally—excess fat is bi 
some and wears down the w 
system 

Made of best quality Para 
ber and Egyptian thread « 
cially woven for this pur} 
also in superior quali 
Linen Can be boiled 
cleanse without inju 
the rubber 

No lacing, no fussing 
ply step into the M 
pull it into place whe 
stays, without rolling « 
ping, conforming to 
movement of body 

Made and guarantee 

= one of the largest, « 

and best-known makers of surgical belts 

Price: Sizes larger than 44,superior quality Linen, $8.0 
For sizes, to and including 44, Egyptian Thread, $5.00 

If not entirely satisfactory in one week, retur! 
money will be cheerfully refunded Suitable for ¢ 
men or women. 

State waist measurement at “‘A’’ and height 


The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
D>pt. P Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 








SAFEGUARD PICTURES 
See that heavy valuable pic- 
tures and mirrors are hung 

on large size 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10¢ Packets Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 
Use Moore Push-Pins for light 
weight wall decorations. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Ave., Corner 44th St., New York City 
Ed. Duffield, Mgr. 

OUR GUARANTEE —44 Years of Continuous Ser\ 
TEACHERS SUPPLIED for Universities, Coll 
Teachers’ Colleges, Private and Public Schools. 
Chicago Spokane Wict 
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frailhng Along 
Through Asia 
Continued from page 4o| 


“Athens” and the meant 


* Ac ropolis” 
,ost one and the same thing to me, we 
edily made our way to this hoary old 
k, rising sheer out of the plain at the 

estern edge of the modern city, oblong 

shape and encircled by heavy masonry 
lls. Time was when the city was built 

At its 


yout it, nestling in its protection. 
oot, sunken into the south.slope are an 

1t ruins of the Odeon, a Hall of Song, 
On the 


| the Theatre of Dionysius. 
th side, a strange village clings desper- 
y to the steep hillside with queer, nar 
v, crooked streets. 
The long flight of marble steps, origin- 
y seventy feet in breadth, at its western 


foot led up to the Prophylaea, the mighty 


trip wings of 


“| 
which Mnesicles, the gifted designer, had 


e colonnaded gateway, the 


lanned to use as an art gallery, but alas! 


t remained but half finished. From the 
iner side of the Prophylaea is a lovely 
view of that majestic and benign old 
Doric temple, the Parthenon, splendid in 
its isolation. The lovely oft-illustrated 
Maiden Porch of the Erectheum can be 
seen well from here, too. I loved these 
sculptured Greek maidens. Their gar 
ments fall in such curving graceful lines 
and although the sculptor has made them 
ippear to be actually carrying on their 
heads the weight of the marble porch, 
still you have the happy feeling that their 
bodies can 


arge and well-developed 


easily stand the strain. 


C camserinc up the smooth and 
weather-worn rock-slope, winding our 
way around or over broken portions of 
columns, pedestals, overturned steps, bits 
of the triangular roof ridge, etc., that im- 
peded our progress, we found ourselves at 
the foot of the Parthenon. We were not 
long in discovering that the immense ash- 
lars of marble forming the stepped base 
on all four sides of the temple were much 
too high for puny mortals like ourselves, 
so we made a tour of the building to find 
a suitable place to mount. On the north 
side was the ugly weather-beaten scaffold- 
ing, for restoration work is now going on 
apace; on the south side were disjointed 
pillars lying on the ground at right angles 
to the building, each round and grooved 


Jt 
a 


section painstakingly marked, numbered, = rubbish, picking out brok 
bl a "ne “oe © et 
and placed, forming a complete column here, there and els ne! 
a y ; 
all ready to be put in place. Huge marbk ther 
Bil i 1] ntl — a ee Me? one 
cross-DbDeams sood between the columns. { by Dit, 1den Ving and classify 
Shades of Iktinos! Those terrible Turk result, must of necessity 
ish conquerors sacrilegiously converted the intelligence ot berle 
the Parthenon, the finest building in the heads to work out t solution, aid 
1] 1 | ] | 
world, into a powder magazine! A well numberless human rts to 
i < 
directed Venetian shell exploded within — requisite enthusia Ost « 
1] | 1] | eas 1) oJ 3 os 
ts walls, shooting its marble pell-mell less task. The world should fee 
about the great rock. The broken, dented indebted to the 
floor marks the spot where the shell \ shallow squa depression in 
landed. Digging in the confused mass ot marble floor indicates the base of 
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BE ‘WELL. { 


F you want to keep well 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency 
of health rules—everyone of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 
The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


up to the top notch—strong, 


It demands certain quantities 


” is a condensed set 


Box 22-H 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, ‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


Name 


Street . 
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ON YOUR VACATION 
IN EUROPE-- 


You will wish each precious day to be 
marked by enriching hours of worth- 
while and enjoyable things. You will 
wish to remember your stay in each 
country—in each city—by its foremost 
treasures of art, architecture and 
scenery. 


And you will want to visit many of the 
quaint and beautiful out-of-the-way 
places — linger among the historic 
glories of London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
Berlin, and enjoy their bright gaiety. 
Cook's can help you do best what you 
yourself want to do. There is the individ- 
val, independent service to meet your 
budget—your special convenience. Or 
you can choose a Group Tour out of an 
immense variety of itineraries. 


A special feature this summer is the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau; appli- 
cations for seats and other accommo- 
dations should be made now. 


Cook's maintain 200 offices in Europe 
alone, waiting to serve you and give 
you the benefit of their 89 years’ 
experience. 

Study our suggestions. Private or General Airplane 
Trovel — Private Automobile and de luxe Motor 


Tours. Steamship tickets by all lines. 
Cook's Travelers’ Cheques. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baitimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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imposing forty foot ivory and gold statue 
of Athena, the pride of the city, created 
by Phidias. In the museum, stands a three 
foot marble replica of it, the helmet orna- 
mented with three spirited horses from 
whose backs stiff plumes rise in true regal 
manner, a cape of coiled serpents (insig- 
nia of wisdom) on her shoulders and 
more serpents twine about her shield. 
The Athenians of this mighty ancient 
civilization in their intense patriotism 
might well have adopted the motto, “City 
before Self” for they lavished their all on 
the beautification of their city, living in 
mean houses, doing without creature 
comforts and enduring frugal fare in 
order to realize their civic ambitions. 
Often, we found ourselves alone in the 
profound sad silence of this age-old cita- 
del speaking eloquently of the puny, 
evanescent works of men. At such a time 
we revelled in this singularly elegant an- 
cient fane of the virgin goddess, so per- 
fectly proportioned, splendidly conceived 
and conscientiously wrought, with that 
crowning touch, the wonderfully carved 
frieze fashioned by Phidias and _ intro- 
duced here with such perfect taste. Its 
style is so dignified, restful, and soul- 


satisfying. 


Ww, IILE daughter and I were absorb- 


ing interesting bits of knowledge of this 
fascinating country in the most delightful 
first-hand way, Jim made converts, day 
by day, until finally the Rotary Club of 
Athens was an assured thing and now I 
leave Jim to tell the tale: “The difference 
between extension work in this part of 
the world and at home is that in the 
latter, the difficulties are more likely to 
confront you at the outset; whereas here, 
everything sails along smoothly on the 
calm sea with no one apparently contem- 
plating or at least worrying about the fine 
shipwreck that is possibly ahead. A man 
gives you hearty support. “There is a 
fine chap, one upon whom I can depend,’ 
I say. And then comes a courteous note. 
‘As a matter of conscience,’ or ‘I find 
I am too busy,’ and your man is gone. 
You show the note to the others. They 
shrug their shoulders. They know the 
real reason for the withdrawal but they 
do not say so. They smile and go straight 
ahead apparently not seeing the dis- 
couragement that I have found in it. 

“As I look back on those difficult days, 


there is a pleasant memory of the seven 
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Greek gentlemen who formed my 
mittee. They attended each meetin, 
rendered me such sympathetic assis 
that I will never forget them. Le: 
record their names here—Philip 
goumis, D. Petrocochino, Gregory | 
van, Antonios Stathatos, Spilios Ag: 
Angelo Economos, and Dr. Basule ' 
las. To their names I must add one ; 
Theodore Petracopoulos. What a 
pleasure it would be to see them 
again. There was one incident—t! 
sult of my work that I wish I 
describe. While it cannot be told 
however, as I look back upon it, | 
that Rotary never had a greater ac! 
ment to its credit than this to wh 
refer. 

“There were so many difficulties 
I did not feel sure of success unt 
actually saw the thirty-two men 
at the first luncheon. In addition t 
enmities between the Venizelos 
Royalists, there was the financial sii 
tion. Taxes are so very high owing 
the ten years of war, plus the ref 
burden. Wages have become pit 
inadequate due to the fall in the 
chasing power of the drachma. There 
not been a corresponding readjustment 
pay. We find therefore cabinet minist 
paid a monthly salary the equivalent 
only one hundred dollars U. S. Gi 
There were many who would make g: 
members that could not afford even 1 
moderate annual dues that Rotary mi 
collect. Of course, there is wealth a! 
for the Greeks are exceedingly capa 
business men and many successful Gre 
are found in all great cities. In Cairo ai 
Alexandria there are many that are s 
cessful, in fact in the latter city most « 
the larger financial houses and big me: 
cantile concerns are owned by Greeks. 


the unprosperous condition of affairs 
Athens, the money sent in by those 
wealth in other countries, must be 


great help. 

“In addition to the financial situatic 
the siesta habit was given as one of t! 
obstacles to a Rotary luncheon. Near’) 
every one is accustomed to lunch at home 
followed by an afternoon nap. The stor: 
are closed and the city is asleep until 
P. M. and many gave this as a reason for 
predicting failure. 

“So many difficulties seemed almost 
overwhelming but still numbers were 
added day by day and then came the 


acceptance of the presidency by Spiro 
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verdo. If one were offered the ch 
J] Athens one could not have tound a 
re ideal post. A 

} } 


ination of culture and business acu- 


man for the 


n, he is president of the Banque Popu- 


one of Athens’ leading financial 


titutions, housed in a magnificent new 
ding. His afternoons are devoted to 
ly in his magnificent private library 
which there is no finer in Greece. H 


in enthusiastic collector of rare editions. 


He is a most magnetic, whole-souled 
ke , | l r190 anc 
rson, Speans severa anguages, and 
presses all with whom he comes in 
ntact as being an unusual man. 
T 1 1 
It was only two days before the organi 
ition meeting that Mr. Loverdo agreed 


accept the presidency but as can be 
ease in 


Grand 


ly imagined I sat back at 


e private dining-room at the 


Bretagne during the organization meet 


on December 14, 1928 with the 


knowledge that the new club was facin 


o 


the world with such a leader.” 


Qe rEEcE has had one of the most 


ystounding situations to face of any 


ountry in modern times. Imagine thirty 
ons of people, helpless and penniless, 
mped into the ports of New York and 
Philadelphia or ten millions into London 
and Liverpool and those cities being 
called upon to house them, clothe them, 
feed them and finally to absorb them into 
Yet that is the problem 
Greek 


called upon to wrestle with. 


body politic! 
has been 
With her 


from the 


at this small nation 


public treasury nearly empty 


drain of thirteen years of almost con- 
tinuous warfare, one million five hundred 
thousand Greek refugees or one fourth of 
her total population were cast upon her 


shores! 


Well might she be cast into the 
Slough of Despond. I wonder how many 
nations in brooding over their own par- 
ticular troubles gave thought to this little 
country of Greece with such a real prob- 
lem on her hands. 

In fact the coming of the refugees re- 
gardless of the burden it is now proving, 
will, it is thought, work out to the ulti- 


mate benefit of Greece, for dead and dy- 


ing industries have been revived and 
many new ones been brought in. The 


less-useful Turk has gone back to his 
homeland and a more useful capable per- 
son come in his stead. 

The Greek people themselves came 


valiantly to the rescue. Every one who 
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worked Dut On a much smaller scaie, 
, ‘ , 
On the very tip of the cape, high above 
t 
1 . 1 ry? 1 
the sea, are t ovely 1S ( Temple 


Poseidon, the mighty god ol the sea. 
I feel 


we saw I1n 


I must refer to it, for nothing that 


S 1 
Greece was more beautiful, 
10st successfully 


and we photographed it n 


Our attention was called to Lord Byron's 


; = 
name carved on one of the pillars. Off 


make out the 


island of Aegina 


naval 


1 
cou d 


to the right we 
, : 

blurred blue mass of the 
formidable 


that ancient power! 


which Pericles dubbed, “the eye-sore of 
Athens.” 

T he sun came out 1n sudden burst 
ot lory, just before it sank to rest, form 
ing a perfect background for the artistic 
broken columns, a symbol of former 


achievements of this small but mighty 


ll 


nation. Tiny mauve crocuses, so small 


that one had to look twice to see them— 
a delightful surprise in this wintry month 
of December—poking their sweet little 
faces up among the ruins, seeming to 
proclaim the very spirit of rebirth and 
from my heart an entreaty was broadcast 
to the four winds of heaven—Greece has 
“Tliad of Woes,” 


had her may she now 


have her “Tliad of Joys.” 
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to and from 


urope 


A few days or even a few hours 
in the picturesque old walled city 
of Quebec 


the pleasure of your trip abroad. 


will add immensely to 


rruly, you are already “abroad” 
there. for this quaint old town 
has all the charm and = quiet 
beauty of the Old World. 

By way of superb contrast, vou 


will sail from Quebec on some of 
the proudest liners of the Atlantic 

modern and luxurious in every 
detail. The 
fustralia. the Empre 
of Scotland and the 


world cruising / 
press of 
Emp ess of 
France are only 4 days on the 
These days prove 


filled 


sort of 


open Atlantic! 
to be all too short. as they 


are with every enter- 


tainment and luxury. This year, 


anew amusement—marine bowls 
adds to the 
Atlantic 


white E-mpresse - 


pleasure of Trans- 


life on these magnificent 


Passion Play reservations 
secured for our patrons 
Just a word will bring you all 
details of ship plans and sailings. 


Write or 


local representative or 


E. A. KENNEY 
Steamship General Agent 


TLE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 


Telephone Wabash 1904 
GREATEST 
Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 


Ca d i 
TRAVEL 
Cheques— Good the World Over 


“phone today to your 
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Ameriea’s Finest Trains 


New De Luxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED 


IOW A-NEBRASKA 
LIMITED 


and many others to serve you 


Through sleeping car service from 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix, 
El Paso, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Hot Springs, 
Little Rock, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and other points. 


Only road from the West and 
Southwest terminating in LaSalle 
Street Station, in the heart of 
Chicago—only station on the fam- 
ous Elevated Loop and on the 
route of every elevated train... 
also Englewood Union Station, 
convenient for South Side visitors. 


Foremost Big-City 
Summer Resort 


Miles of bathing beaches — parks 
—_museums—art galleries — thea- 
tres—golf— major league baseball 

scores of sightseeing trips by 
auto and boat, 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For details, mail this coupon 


L. M. ALLEN, 

Vice. Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Mer 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Hlinois 

Please send me a Rock Island folder and 
full information regarding fare and service 
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How Is Your Temper, Today? 


| Continued from page 17| 


a hot temper; but it’s all over in a min- for him as for the man who gets a1 
ute!” on paper. 

The shooting of a grand duke of Aus- In the former case a rash word o: 
tria was all over in a minute—in con- may slip out before the temper cai 
siderably less than a minute But it led clamped down. But when a lette: 
to four years of unadulterated hell for the other document is written in bad ten 
whole world. there is no such excuse. The dama 

Ineflable damage may be done to a __ usually to its writer—has been wri 
man’s business or home future—espe- through premeditation. And its r¢ 
cially to his business future—by an un- are forevermore on record. 
guarded minute of temper. During that The sales-manager of one of 
brief devastating flash a valuable em- branches of a national concern took 
ployee is fired; a much-needed business odd way to avert these ill-effects an 
associate is estranged; or a hasty verdict the same time to give an outlet to 
is rendered which spells heavy loss. naturally quick temper. He said to 

Could you really do much more dam- “When I am sore at one of my sa 
age to yourself and your prospects if you men or at anybody else, I write hin 
should enter upon the business day’s hand the most scathing and libell 
routine, fighting drunk? abusive letter I can think of. It clears ' 

Whether drunk with liquor or with atmosphere. Then I read it over an 
crankiness, you are likely to achieve much _ get another kick out of the reading. T 
the same results. Nineteen times out of I burn it. I get all the morbid fun out 
twenty, those results hit yourself infinitely it that I’d get if I mailed the letter 
harder than they can hit any of the vic- stead of destroying it. It makes me sa 
tims of your flare-up. again. And no harm is done.” 

Idiotic as is the man who gets angry If you can’t control your temper, | 


verbally, yet there is fifty times the excuse can you hope to control anything el 
« « « « L =, 


I Hate Babbitts... 
But I Am One of Them 


[ Continued from page 11] 





to make up your attendance. Surely the — substance a chief interest in life—this 
heavens will fall unless you keep up the Babbittry reviled by Lewis, and 
your attendance record. There’s no pre- tacked with savage fury by less-tolera 
tense that you will profit or benefit by men than he .. . and deservedly so. 
attending some neighboring club . . . or That is the Babbitt I have in mind. 
by attending all the meetings of your You will encounter a few of them 
own club. The idea is not to be there for every luncheon club. Also, you will « 
a purpose—but simply to be there. counter a few of them in every walk « 
The luncheon clubs have done many life ... in every social gathering a: 
worth-while things, but two of them, in every business conference. He is not 
my opinion, are outstanding. creature of the luncheon club at all 
They have created a code of honest not a type created by the luncheon club 
and sensible ethics among business and is not even representative of the perso 


professional men; they have given the _ nel of the luncheon club. 


real leaders of a community a chance to Yet, unfortunately, he is the fell: 
meet in friendly social intercourse. Lewis and others of his ilk selected as 
From these things, the community model when they set out to paint a p 
profits more than the individual. ture of a representative class of America 
But for the rest—the snobbery—the _ citizen. 
clown antics—the meek, servile bowing That is like photography and enlarging 
to the discipline of club laws and rules— a wart on a man’s face saying here is « 


the making of a form rather than the _ picture of the man; it is like photograp! i 
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| | ing a filthy alley on the watertront and 
/ — ~ 7 
- NEW HOTEL SHERMAN | } aaying here is a picture of the city; it is | 
| 
~ 1] | m . 
CHICAGO like presenting Jiggs or Andy Gump and adhe 
1 | 7 TAF 
Say y here is a picture of a typical 5 eh 
\ < 2 
(American es : ps Sten 
It there is any such tl lg as a typical 
. | 
Rotar ora tv il AKiwanian, ora typi | : 
] ! ‘ . 1 } 1 
cal luncheon-club lember, he will not =< 
1 1 1 
resembDIl tne ellow oSiuncilair | ews has | — 
| | | —_ 
; | 
| portrayed, and neither will he be the | \ \ 
| | 
chap I have presented. For Lewis’ por BH 
. a ee? 
; trait is a grotesque caricature, and min = 1 
ae ae : = Is an exception to the general run. 1S 
P ‘ It we are to make a composite picture | ° ota ary 
Home of Chicago Rotary Club | ; ‘ , ; | 1h 
for Fifteen Years |} OF the representative merican—that pic ee HyoUu' ’ 
tur vil} by ir no reset vlan t 1] t | ; ts : yy} > . 
Now—a new garage adjoining- Y ou UT¢ Wii Cal l esemvolance a all O | 3 , >. O a Ne 
> | 1 wel & J 
can drive your car right into Hotel | the portrait Lewis has painted, or to the | UC 'o* ; 
Sherman, ; ce ea 7 ty one thi big 
; individuals lave mentioned. ~wt.ere’s only © d that s 
1700 ROOMS—FEach with Bath eee ‘ There > "elected sage 
World Renowned Restaurants a 5% ] z 1] ; n being S th fr al 
[In the hands of the really representa- | tha tired witl 
Rotarians from many climes always make the , . ' | beings re cs! cst 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- tive luncheon club member, the term Bab | will and hon heat you 1 
ago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 5 ; b Can't Y' ea ee 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real | bitt takes on a new and different mean the SP*™. n of ou! 
Rotary welcome here | ; making “and, in toke™ .. n of 
ing. It stands for achievement, for | shitess ‘ sppreciatl 
Ernest Byfield Frank W. Bering . : m and our < eto Ol 
reside ice Presa; 3 ; | : e ervi¢ 
President Vice Pres. and Man, Dir, sanitv, for dignity: it means something este outst anding > 1 have th 
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you will see the handiwork of Babbitt 
(i ri I 1 
the tall buildings, the paved streets, t haring 
- 7” a No. R D—Heary 
the public libraries, the hospitals. Be tee 
j ld embles 
In his own works—in his public works | $85. u 


-he shows vision—daring—he is big— 
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are his poems and his paintings. 
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Roldés- | iroleses s. A. 
is the Spanish \dver- 
tising Agency which, 

of 50 


years experience, 


because its 
can offer the most 
complete informa- 
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greatest guarantee in 
effective distribution 
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made easier for the mother with his hos- 
pitals; he makes home life happier and 
more comfortable with his labor-saving 
devices. 

He has 


has tenderness 


He is a dreamer and a doer. 


vision and courage; he 
and understanding; he has intelligence, 
but takes his intellectualism straight . . 
scorning the pink concoctions of the long- 
haired intelligentsia who profess to revile 
his potent brews. 

The best work of the world is being 
done by the Babbitts . . . the work of 
enduring value in this world. 

But—some of them will persist in los- 
ing their sense of values. Some will per- 
sist in making a god of attendance; some 
will persist in the hollow hilarity of hail 
fellow-well-met good fellowship; some 
will persist in singing silly songs in a 
voice that would make a bull frog blush; 


some will persist in making a religion of 


THE 
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the form of Rotary rather than th 
stance. 

When I see him mixing his co: 
and laying his brick—when I see | 
the operating room or at the bar- 

I see him facing the class-room or s 
the trade in his store, I love him. 

I love him going quietly about 
works of charity and goodness . . 
ing his sick fellows, caring for or; 
making the world a more comfort 
and interesting place in which to liy 

I love him for the keenness, the vi: 
the vision, the courage, the intelli 
he manifests in his private and | 
works. 

I love him in his own particula: 
vironment, doing the finest, most e: 
ing work of the world. 

Six days a week I love this hu 
dynamic, interesting fellow. But on 


tary day—Oh, how I hate some of t 


Is the Customer Always Right? 


— Wes 
| Continued from page 19| 


the sum total of skullduggery practised on 
the generous is staggering. Things hap- 
pen, outrageous to the point of criminal- 
ity. Yet, whatever comes, the seller is 
supposed, according to this quaint new 
scheme of things, to bow his head and 
murmur humble words about the im- 
mutable rightness of customers. 


Oc- 


casionally, he (I say “he” though in 


Is the customer always right? 


retail relations, the customer is predom- 
inantly feminine) is so wrong that he 
ought to be locked up. 

It is a fallacy, however, to consider only 
the gloomy side. Figures are relative, and 
never tell the whole story about any- 
thing. Let us therefore admit cheerfully 
that the world is full of scalawags, roam- 
ing about seeking whom they can de- 
vour. Let us admit that half the money 
devoted to pretending that the customer 
is always right, is wasted. But let us also 
remember John Wanamaker’s famous 
dictum—that while half the money spent 
for advertising is wasted, no one can ever 
tell which half. 

In short, let us look at results. 

In its narrowest sense, the generous 
attitude toward the customer can be con- 
sidered as an item of selling-cost. In its 
larger sense, it can be considered one of 
the inevitable expenses of civilization. 


It is a further step in the forever-wi 
ing concept of the ethics of trade. On: 
those steps was the adoption of the « 
price system. When mothers began 
send their children to the merchant v 
did not take advantage of them beca 
they were children, the death knell 
barter in retailing was sounded. 

The first man to advance the idea t! 
the buyer’s interests were paramount 


self-interest must have been greeted v 


the same incredulous amusement on t 
part of competitors that was accorded t 
man who suggested that we love « 
neighbors as ourselves. It was like den) 
ing the law of gravitation. But the cra 
think worked. Those who adopted 
perforce or from choice, found themsel\ 
getting more business. And so, regard 
of the seeming cost, the time-worn pri 
ciple of Caveat Emptor is slipping into 
the oudliette along with the cypher pric: 
mark and the practise of charging what 
the traffic will bear. 

If one is uninterested in the philosoph 


aspect of the question, or its significanc: 
as part of the novel and quite modern 
notion that he gets most who gives most, 
he can limit his consideration to th 





purely practical. 
How many dollars in trade flow in as 
a result of a generous attitude toward th 
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ustomer, as against the number of dol 
the occasional scamp gets away with? 
merely a coincidence that the size 

a business is so often in direct pro 
tion to its liberality toward its cus 
ers? Is the small penny-pincher right 

n he says mourntully that the large 
rchant is generous because he ts large? 
Sneaking as a consumer, I am sure he 
ot. I deal with merchants who trust 


[ stay away from those who want to 


1 


tch wits with me. I have to. I’m 
raid of them. Life has grown steadily 
ore complicated. It is filled with be 
dering machinery and tricky gadgets. 
{nd there is an increasing ingenuity 
ished on making things look like what 
ey aren't. I am busy with my own 
fairs. I cannot keep up with the prog 
ss of invention. Asa buyer, I am a halt 
it, compared to my grandfather, or even 

father. I cannot tell wool from 
hoddy. I cannot tell leather from. its 
noleum nephews. I don’t know what 

inside a radio, an automobile or a 

iyer-piano. I can no longer even dis 
iguish steel from mahogany or weath 
ered oak. I am, in short, a babe in the 
economic woods, increasingly dependent 
n the advice of others for the things | 
buy. With the growth of that depen 
dence, I grow increasingly suspicious of 
the merchant who insists on keeping me 
it arm’s length in what he calls a busi 
ness relationship. I find it increasingly 
necessary to spend my money with peo 
ple who call themselves, act like, and are, 


friends. 


i HAVE to trust the people I deal with, 
and I insist on their trusting me—or at 
least, seeming to. I am afraid to deal with 
anyone who is merely satisfied to be what 
he calls “just.” When I buy something, 
and bring it back, I don’t want to be 
asked for reasons. I object to explaining 
why I didn’t know my own mind, when 
perhaps I have no reasons, or am merely 
broke. I want to bring the goods back, 
get my money, and have the merchant 
thank me for it. I want the atmosphere 
to be: “The King can do no wrong”— 
with me in the title rdle. I am, in short, 
frequently and thoroughly unreasonable, 
and I am sometimes an expensive lux- 
ury for the merchant who allows me to 
consider him my friend. 


On the other hand, like most of the 


human race, I have some drops ot sport 
ing blood. It I do something unreason 
able, the follows immediately an in 
! . | ; 
ward compulsion oO squa things 
‘ee } 
However reluctantly, I tind myselt under 
1 ; , , 
1 it obligation » respond in Kind 
to the in Who Nas been generous with 
me. In the long run, I don’t believe that 
é 
I have proved a poor westment for any 


merchant who tOOK medic ne 


and smiled over it. 
The talk, these days, over the menace 
of the chain-store, leaves me cold. It the 


chain-store, or any other system of distri 


| { 1 of lo 
bution, makes a triend of me, it will get 


my trade. And if the battle is strictly on 


economic lines, it is probable that the 


1 


large and impersonal organization will 
, l 1 
win out. But human | 


| 


y— Or even largely 


re. happily, Is not 
strict! on an economk 
basis. Whoever says there is no sentiment 
in business must have lived all his life on 
a desert island. Man is a sentimental crea 


ture, and the greatest Weakness 1n th 

| raliz 
modern tendency toward centralization 
of management ts its progressive dilution 


When 


Poard of Directors formulates a Policy, 


ol sentiment. some tar-away 


it may be an excellent one, but by th 


time it has filtered down to the point of 


contact between clerk and customer, it 1s 
just a scrap of paper 

| do not want to ret il \ th a Policy. I 
want to deal with a Man. When I go 


into a store to buy something, I want to 


r 
>? 


feel that I am something more than an 


animated pocketbook. I like to be greeted 
; “ ; , 
by name, and allowed at least to pretend 
that I am an individual of extreme impor 
tance. I like to feel that I am wanted, 


and that my word is respected. The 
bank with which I have dealt for twenty 
years once returned a check of mine with 
N.S.F. on it. 


told me that it was a trivial clerical error, 


And 


I was furious. My reason 


but my emotions were lacerated. 
when the bank got down and crawled 
handsomely, I was delighted. My reason 
told me that the bank didn’t care a hoot 
whether it lost my small account or not. 
But my emotions were pleasantly stirred 
by its elaborate pretense that it did. 

There is said to be a store in New 
York which has a young man on its pay- 
roll for the express purpose of being fired. 


Whenever there is a jam with a cus 
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Pictures/ 


That is what European Travel means to 


you... To actually see, face to face all 
those wonderful things ... that you have 
dreamt of all your life. To know London... 
Paris... Berlin... . . Vienna 


» +. aS you know your own home town. 


You have heard of Westminster Abbey 
Go See It! You have visioned the won- 
derful life, the gay boulevards of Paris, 


Naples . 


the jolly sidewalk tables, the museums, 
the art galleries, the opera. Go...bea 
part of it all. 


And remember... how you go is just 
as important as where. Your days at sea 
must be as enjoyable as those ashore. 
Cunard Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin 
ensure just that... splendid large liners 
... roominess . . . comfort. . . moderate 
cost... congenial fellow passengers... 
food that makes dining an exquisite 
pleasure ...and back of it all the world- 
famous Cunard management and service 


|. ..a 90 year old tradition of super- 
| excellence. 
RATES 
CABIN, 2. 2 a's ww 6 $135 up 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 105 up 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 
See Your Local Agent or apply 
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and insured real estate. 
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tors, Administrators and Insur- 
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artment 
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And a Correct Diet Will 
Baffle Old Age 
Old age is the only NATURAL cause of death As a 
lamp goes out gently and quietly when the oil fails so the 
flame of life goes out by old age, painlessly, gently, and 
without fear. Food plays the leading rolein this drama, 
A New Book 
**Health Control by Food Control” 
» longevity and 


Shows theright road t 


gives the health program of MUSSOLINI, 
The Busiest Man in the World 


Which will help you reach the natural and painless end 





of the journey post card will bring commendations 
of competent authorities or a check for $2.50 will bring 
the book. Order direct or thru a book store. 
R. L. Greene, College of Science, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Bristol has 300 industries— 


Why? Because it is England’s. best market, 
commanding the new industrial South and the 
densely populated Midlands. By rail two hours 
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with Airport, Rail, River, Canal and Road 
transport. 
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tomer, the scapegoat is brought up, se- 
This 


sometimes happens, so the story goes, a 


verely scolded, and discharged. 





| dozen times a day. I think it is a lovely 


| . 
idea. It pleases everybody, and costs 


nothing. It satisfies the customer’s sense 
of superiority, and makes him feel that 
he is tremendously important. 

I confess that the lament on the part of 
| merchants for the great economic waste 
in the customer-is-always-right pretense, 
does not move me greatly. I talked to one 
the other day, and he wrung my heart 
with the tales he told of how customers 
had taken advantage of him. They 
doubtless did. But I am sure that the 
amount of money lost in the dishonesty 
of customers is trifling compared to the 
amount he spends enticing customers into 


his store. 


& NEVER cease to marvel at the mental 
processes of the merchant who will cheer- 
fully spend hundreds of dollars trying to 
lure me on to his books, and when he has 
gotten me, will squabble bitterly over a 
difference of opinion worth only a few 
cents to him. 

The pleased customer, like the loyal 
friend, is the greatest asset in life. Yet so 
many merchants display the profoundest 
ignorance of the elements of psychology. 
Having caught a customer in a lie, they 
seem to think that the latter ought then 
cheerfully acknowledge the fact, and 
thereafter be a better boy. 

That is logic, but it is not human 





nature. 


A man convinced against his will is 
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not only of the same opinion still, bu: 
good deal more so. Logic may enab| 
to humiliate our devious adversary, 
humiliation is dreadfully expensive in 
long run. The cheapest way out « 
difference of opinion is to give the en 
an opportunity to “save face.” Humi 
him, and he will spend the balance ot 
life endeavoring to square himsel| 
his conscience at your expense. Early 
late, he will spread elaborate lies in 
own justification, and no one has « 
successfully caught up with a lie. 

The pretense that the customer ; 
ways right is unquestionably a debit : 
on the ledger of civilization. From 
out-and-out rascal to the fuzzy-min 
woman who has half a dozen suits 
home for little Willie to try on, the th 
costs money. So does the habit of pe« 
who leave all the lights burning in a hot 
room. Such people are traitors to 
common good. 

But I cannot see that there is any 
swer to it, except education. In the |: 
run, our only safeguard against wast 
like every other form of sin and folly, 
conscience. No automatic system of pr 
tection can be devised. Every case has 1 
be judged on its merits. And therein, 1 
my mind, is the beautiful thing about t! 
legend of the customer’s eternal rightn« 
It exalts the individual. It makes life | 
a problem of law, and more of conscienc: 
It is breaking down the barriers of mi 
trust which from time immemorial ha 
existed between men in the exchange « 
goods; and is steadily bringing business 
under the sway of faith and charity. 


isthe Customer Always Right? 


—No 
[Continued from page 18] 


exists. In the first place, American stores 
long ago came to the conclusion that John 
Wanamaker was right when he estab- 
lished the one-price system as the first 
of the principles of profitable merchandis- 
ing, thus eliminating at one stroke all the 
hours of haggling and dickering and 
wrangling that dated back through count- 
less ages to the days of the first itinerant 
merchants in the deserts of the East. The 
science of retailing—a science now rec- 
ognized by college degrees, by reference 





libraries occupying many five-foot shelves, 


and by continual analysis and researc! 
which breaks statistics up into hundredth 
and thousandths of one per cent—ma 
be said to date from the day when th: 
Wanamaker one-price system was pro 
mulgated, much to the delight of com 
petitors who prophesied disaster. 

Little by little, other changes came int: 
being. Stores began to rely upon adver 
tising, rather than “pullers in,” to at 
tract trade and, when some of them over 
stepped the bounds of truth in their 
printed statements, Better Business Bu 
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1s and other forces whipped them 
ck into line either by the threat ot 
osure or by invoking statutes guaran 


i “Truth in Advertising.” Both the 
riors and interiors of stores were ren- 
d more attractive through the use ot 
ern methods of architecture, which 
uded an abundance of light as one ot 
fundamentals, thus insuring to the 
tomer an opportunity for the careful 

nection of all merchandise, while the 
ness of modern competition put a 
| end to the necessity for keeping the 

con 


rds “Let the buyer beware!” 


tantly before the eyes ot every prospec- 


e purchaser. 


Ar THE present time, a store which 
onstantly overprices its merchandise, fails 

tell the truth in its advertising, or re- 
sorts to any of the trickery and sharp prac- 
tice of the past can hope for only a short 
span of business life, for the public, retus- 

g to be fooled all the time, soon senses 
the weakness of such an organization and 
takes its trade elsewhere. 

But what of the public itself? What of 
the customer who, in the Middle Ages of 
retailing that existed until only a few 
years ago, was heralded as being “always 

ght”? Is this as true today as when 
Marshall Field or some other merchant 
prince first blazoned the maxim upon 
the business sky? 

By no means—first for the reason that 
no one is ever continually and eternally 
right when arguments ofr controversies 
are at stake and, secondly, because the 
keenness of modern retail competition is 
such that no store or group of stores can 
afford to absorb the loss occasioned by 
blind adherence to such a policy. 

Carried to by no means an illogical 
conclusion, the inviolable rule that “The 
customer is always right” would mean 
that Mrs. Smith, who has a charge ac- 
count at the Blank Store, might select a 
tur coat or a diamond ring, order it 
charged and take the purchase away with 
her, repudiating the matter in full when 
she receives her bill on the first of the 
tollowing month. The customer is al- 
ways right? Mrs. Smith is a customer. 
Ergo, Mrs. Smith is right and the red-ink 
entry must not only be accepted by the 
store, but accepted with good grace and 
the “favor” of Mrs. Smith’s patronage 
requested in future. 


Or, again, Mrs. Jones may declare that 


the oriental rug which the records of the 
was delivered at her home 


received by 


store indicate 


on April 8 was never her. 


The records of the rug department show 


} | 1 
left there, propery ad 
records of the delivery de 


that the rug 
dressed. The 
partment are proof that no mistake was 
made by the driver. And, as final evi 


Mrs. 


very sheet. W hat ol it? 


dence, there is Jones’ signature on 
The cus 
ght. The store and its 


tomer 18 always fis 


; 
records must, theretore, be wrong. 
kind 


they do 


Of course, instances of this are 


comparatively rare and, when 


occur, there is seldom any question ot 


the “rightness” of the customer, as scores 


} ' 


of law suits fought through to successtu! 
. : 

conclusions by practically all the large st 

and most success stores lil SNOW, 

nd t su ful st will show 


But suppose the matter in question is 


more ot an everyday occurrence, con 

nected with merchandise that is not 
1 

valued at thousands or even hundreds ot 


What then? 


the loss and charge 


dollars. Is it profitable tor 
the store to poc ket 
against maintenance of that good-will 
which is presumed to be the basis for so 
many future sales? 

Some stores still think (or preach) that 
it is. Others, a constantly growing ma 
jority, feel that it is not and it is for this 


reason that there is a marked tendency 


among the retail leaders—the 8 per cent 
of stores which sell 74 per cent ol all the 


merchandise purchased by the buying 


public—to safeguard themselves against 


this loss. 


| TO a short time ago, little was 


known of the extent to which goods were 
being returned to stores nor of the cost 
which this procedure entailed. Last year, 
however, the Bureau of Business Research 
of Ohio State University made public the 
results of its study of returns in twenty 
seven Ohio department stores and de 
clared that in the two dullest months ot 
the year—July and August—more than 
70,000 items of merchandise, valued at 
nearly $500,000 had been returned to 
these stores. As about one-twenty-third 
of the retail business of the United States 
is transacted in Ohio, comparison of the 
sales volume of the 27 stores studied in 
this investigation with the sales volume 
for similar stores in the state as a whole, 
indicates that the “returned goods bill” 


for the entire United States amounts to 
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ANY an executive leaves this 

message with his office on 
the eve of sailing for Europe on 
the world’slargest ship. The steam- 
er sails from New York at the week- 
end and our executive keeps his 
appointments in London or Paris 


the following week-end. 


At the end of the run he is toned 
up physically and mentally...has 
cleaned up a mass of business de- 
tails. Much dictation is out of his 
system ; the special brokerage ser- 
vice now installed on the Majestic 
has kept him constantly in touch 
with the market, and through the 
ship’s radio service he has fol- 
lowed business developments at 


home. 


You, too, will like traveling on 
the Majestic, the world’s largest 
ship. In addition, we offer American 
Ambassadors of Business, for their 
frequent crossings, such famous 
liners as the Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska, 
Minnetonka, and many others. 


Weekly sailings to principal 
British and north European 
ports. 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


Authorized agents everywhere. 


GTMOST OCLam SERVICE 
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PALACE HOTEL 


200 beds—80 bathrooms de luxe 
At the Central Station 


GRAND HOTEL ET DE MILAN 


The most Comfortable Hotel in the Town 
Grill Room—Bar Tea Room 
E. Mascioni, General Manager 








SPLENDID CORSO HOTEL 


Near Cathedral 
Entirely First Class and Up-t 


Restaurant “COVA” 


First Class — the best in Italy. 
The Milan Rotary Club meets every 


to-date 





Tuesday at 12:30 





MONTECATINI TERME 





r Turin, Genoa and 
surroundings. The 
t above the sea, but 


Chiasso, and Bologna 
le, amidst fine 


From London via Basle, 
Pisa. Situated in the Val di Nieve 
handsome Bathing Establishments are about 60 fee 





Cid Montecatini rises to about 900 feet. Casino—Theatre—-Sports. 
Season: Ist April to 30th November 

Waters.— Subthermal] Saline Springs (sodium chloride and 
sodium sulphate), 70° to 88° F. Radio-Active; used for 
drinking, bathing and inhalation. 

Indication Diseases of the Liver and Intestines, Dys- 
pepsia, Diabetes, Obesity, and Gout. 
Standing in its own beautiful park next to the Casino. 
200 Bedrooms, 100 Private Baths. Daily through 
arriage: PARIS— MONTECATINI— FLORENCE 





LAKE OF COMO 
“LARIANA” Navigation Company 


Quick and luxurious service for Cernobbio, Bellagio, 
Villa Serbelloni, Cadenabbia and Villa Carlotta—the 
pearls of Lake Como 


GRAND HOTEL, VILLA d’ESTE 
de luxe 
CERNOBBIO 
Grill Room — Bar—Tea Room 











DOLOMITES 





Ferrovia delle Dolomiti Calalzo-Cortina - Dobbiaco 
Connecting service with the Italian State Railways 
and service of tickets for routes to be arranged with 
all the International traveling agencies. 





THE EASTERN RIVIERA 


GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR e NEW CASINO 
RAPALLO (io miles from Genoa 
FIRST CLASS — Open all the year ‘round 
220 Beds and Baths 











THE PONENTE RIVIERA 


SAN REMO Garden of t 
Garden of oaks 
THE FAMOUS OPEN-AIR FLOWER INDUSTRY 
TESTIFIES TO ITS UNRIVALLED CLIMATE 
100 Hotels - 1000 Villas - Casino Municipale (Gam- 
bling) - Theatres - Concerts - Golf (18 Holes) - Tennis 
Riding - Yachting - oe Excursions 


For Full Particulars Apply tothe Ofici« 7 uiry Office 
SAN Rl MO, ia Roma 18 


, ‘oO Climatic Station -bathing place known 
ALASSIO allover the world -The we and most 
beautiful beach of the Ponente Riviera - Numerous excur- 
sions - Municipal Casino - Amusements - Hotels and pen- 
sions of allclasses. Apply for prospectuses, free of charge, 

tothe Azienda Autonoma di Cura, Soggiorno e Turismo. 











GENOA 


HOTEL BRISTOL cits isccivos'Tucstay 1230 
HOTEL SAVOY & MAJESTIC “ss; Ssstion 








; Ps 
the staggering total of $1,602,000,000! 


That this is by no means a high esti- 
mate is evident from the Federal Reserve 
Board’s figures for seven leading depart- 
ment stores in Baltimore which show 
that, in January, 1929, the value of re- 
turned merchandise was 19.6 per cent of 
gross sales—or, in other words, that one 
sale in every five was not only waste mo- 
tion but a real expense to the store, since 
the Ohio study estimates the actual cost 
of every return transaction at somewhere 
between an average minimum of 31.8 
cents and an average maximum of 61.6 
Multiply the mean cost of 46.7 


(the average 


cents. 
cents per return by 14,942 
number of returns in a single month in 
“a typical Ohio department store”), then 
multiply the result by 12 and you will 
begin to appreciate the dollars-and-cents 


“The 


in a single store 


cost of maintaining the policy that 
customer is always right” 
for one year only. And remember that, 
to this total of $72,534.92 for the cost of 
returns to the typical store in question, 
must be added the cost of merchandise 
damaged in handling or which becomes 
less saleable because of the rapid fluctua- 
tions in style which mark practically 


every line at the present time. 


Way does it cost a store from 31.8 


to 61.6 cents to handle a return? Because 
the services of no less than twenty-three 
persons have to be charged to “waste.” 
These include the salesperson who makes 
the original sale, all the facilities of the 
wrapping- and shipping-rooms, the de- 
livery department, the auditing and bill- 
ing departments, the telephone operator, 
the service clerk, the delivery department 
for the second call, the credit desk, the 
buyers who must inspect the merchandise 
and approve the return, the stock-girl 
who puts the article back in stock and 
those who handle the accounting opera- 
tions necessary for the credit or refund. 
When it is remembered that at least 23 
steps are necessary in every transaction of 
this kind, the wonder is that the average 
cost to the store is not considerably above 
40.7 cents per return. 

Why is merchandise returned? Analy- 
sis of 66,154 returns in the twenty-seven 
Ohio department stores shows the fol- 
lowing reasons in their order of im- 
portance: 


Customer’s change of mind, 
Sent on approval, 








THE ROTARIA\ 


Coming to CHIC \Cy 
See arene: 
. June 23-27 

TAKE A LAKE 
aboard the po; 
cruising steam: 
“MANITOU: 
‘*PURITAN’’ 


To Northern Michigan 
Special Rotary Schedules will enable Lad 
Children to enjoy a Lake Cruise up North t 
Mackinac Island... I 


WIGAN TR, 
fay) 
oy coR sage “F 


a 4, 


c~: 


rRIP 


or a shorter trip on Lal 
igan during the Convention. 
POST-CONVENTION CRUISE 
Lv. Friday—Return Monday—to MACKIN: 
back. $33 Meals and — Included 
Ask for booklet ‘*R” 
Michigan Transit | 
B. J. Kennedy, Passr. Traf. Mgr. 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. 


Custom-Made 
Shirts 
; Three for $10.00 
of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords 
Samples on request 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 


Dept. ‘‘R” Elmira, N.Y. 
No Agents 














VERSATILE ENTERTAINER | 
Speaker, monologist, pianist, toast- | 
master—offers 15 to 90 minute 
laughter and music. Engage him for 
your meeting, banquet , etc. 
Writehim for brochureand particular 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago, | | 











| SWITZERLAND 


Nerve Complaints 








Sanatorium for 





Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich 


Receives all kinds of Nerve Patients. Cur 
| of Drug Habit Modern treatment 

| tabes dorsalis and general paralysis. Beaut 
ful situation with large gardens on the la! 
shore. Opportunities for recreation a: 
sport. Prospectus on application. Tw 
consulting Doctors. 


Proprietor and Director: Dr. Th. Brunner 




















ROME 





SAVOY HOTEL - Strictly First Class 
Situated in the high and sunny Ludovisi Quarter, in the most 
ionable part of Rome. The Savoy ae bas a Hy —— tely rer 
and e¢ a ped with every convenie It Leading Me 
ed Hotel. Every Home Comfort. “70 SUITES WITH PRIVA 
3AT 
E. A. CORBELLA, Managing Proprietor 


HOTEL PLAZA 


High Class. Best position in the centre of the Town. The most 
date. 250 ee we RUNNING WATER. 200 BATHR 
Telephone and S: in every room. Exchange Office, Garage 
and Telegraph Office Roof Garden, Saloons for Banquets, A 
can Bar. Orchestre, First Class Restaurant. 











HOTEL de la VILLE 
150 Rooms. 100 Private Baths 


Large Garden near be Borghese, Pincio and \ 
Medici. . V. MARCUCCI, Prop 





SICILIA 
VILLA IGIEA—PALERMO 


De Luxe—on the sea front—Large Park— 
ennis Courts 


Mondello Lido Golf Links 


GRAND HOTEL et des PALMES—PALERMO 


The most Comfortable Hétel in centre 
of the Town—Weekly rendezvous of the 
Palermo Rotary Club 











SAN DOMENICO PALACE 
and GRAND HOTEL—TAORMINA 
Unique in the world—ex-convent of the 
Dominican Friars of the 14th Century— 

ch room private bath 
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1930 


Wrong size asked for by customer, 

No reason stated, 

Miscellaneous reasons, 

Wrong color, 

Wrong size sold, 

Other impertections, 

Unclaimed (“will call” packages), 

Customer’s mistake in ordering, 

Tearing, 

Fading, 

Damage in delivery, 

Wrong size marked, 

Delayed delivery, 

Ripping, 

Spotting, 

Shrinking, 

Over or undershipped, 

Wrong address, 

Stretching. 
Fxamination of this list will show that 

customer, the store, and the manu 

turer all share in the responsibility for 
returns and a more complete list of 105 

asons why returns are made, compiled 
by the U. 


ndicates that the customer is at fault in 


S. Department of Commerce, 


ipproximately 50 per cent of the trans 

tions, the store is at fault in 30 per cent 
ind the mistakes of the manutacturers 
ind wholesalers account for the other 20 
per cent. In other words, the customer is 


wrong five times out of ten. 


Adam Comes 
Carden 


| Continued from page 34| 


Most of us used to have the idea that a 
varden was a series of flower beds, where 
plants were cultivated in rows, like vege- 
tables, to be cut for bouquets. There has 
been a great change. Now we work with 
grass plots and borders and masses of 
shrubs and trees and foundation plant- 
ings, and the garden has become a work 
of art. It has a more or less permanent 
design, and the working out of this design 
gives a man just as much of a creative 
thrill as the painting of a canvas or the 
moulding of a piece of sculpture. 

Many a man gets a great “kick” out 
t his garden because of the opportunity 


tor nature study to be found there. 

Consider the lowly aphid, or plant 
louse. She is the more or less famous 
“cow” which is milked by ants. Very 
prolific. Some one with a passion for 
statistics has discovered that if a healthy 
and ambitious mother aphid were to start 
rearing ant-calves, or whatever the baby 


aphids are called, at the beginning of an 


The abuse ot the return privilege 1S 
only one of the signposts pointing to the 


blind 


acceptance of the dictum that “The cus 


fact that the store operating on 


ee ' 
lways right must inevitably 


tomer 1S a 


fail to attain the full measure of profit 


vhich is its due. Others less common 


] fora | 


and therefore less costly, include unrea- 
sonable delays in the payment of charge 
accounts, den 1ands tor expe nsive service 


or repairs, constant complaints about mer- 


chandise, refusal to pay for damage done 
in the store, and the like. 
But a bill of $1,602,000,000 every year 


for returned goods, plus the service cost of 


; 


72, 


34.92 annually for the handling of 


vy) 1 


these returns borne by the single typical 


store referred to in the Ohio State Uni 


versity report, is sufhcient reason why 


many merchants are coming to the same 


conclusion as that recently voiced to me 


by the pre sident of a big Chic: igo store: 


“Here we consider that the customer is 


right, until she has been proved wrong 


three times. After that we regard her 
as being continually on probation and we 
don't hesitate to tell her when she’s 
wrong’ —which may be regarded as the 


t 


1930 Version Ol the 1590 maxim. 


Back to the 


average season, and kept it up until cold 


weather, and if none of the offspring 
were destroyed during that period, the 
total number would weigh eight times as 
much as the total human population ot 
the earth. This is an entertaining thought, 
and also it provides an incentive for tak 
ing an interest in what happens in the 
garden to the extent of buying a sprayer. 
It is also said that if the birds of the 
nation were to quit destroying insects for 
a comparatively few days in the summer, 
there would be such a plague that the 
human race would be driven to cover and 
starved to death in short order. Perhaps a 
few jolting thoughts like these are needed 
occasionally to remind us of our de 
pendence upon nature, and certain of our 
allies among wild creatures. 

There is a terrific warfare constantly 
going on in your garden—under the 
leaves of grass, in the vegetable mould, 
in tiny burrows in the ground. Insects 
and micro-organisms and what-nots are 


constantly feeding off each other. And 














Seating OFFER Sduin 





50 50 sis 70 
15 Quality Guaranteed | 


Iam making this offer because 
1 want you to know my own pri- 
vate brand cigar. It has delight- 
ed thousands of men the world 
over who prefer it to any other. 






































HOW I 
CAN AFFORD IT 

I do not spend a cent for bands, 
papers labels or fancy boxes. 

I do not risk a cent on credit. I 
save money by mass production. 
1 buy large quantities of the 
finest tobacco direct from the 
grower in Cuba for spot cash. 





Until May 15th, I will give readers 
of this publication, with their firse 
order only, a free sample case con 
taining a selection of twelve of our 
finest, best selling cigars, priced up to 
$30.00 a hundred. 








Your Money BACK 
Smoke as many of these cigars 
as you like—all of them if you 
wish. If you do not enjoy 
three times the value in supreme 
smoking pleasure, I'll gladly 
REFUND YOUR MONEY IN FULL 


I have been making cigars for 
over fifty years. | organized my 
company in 1903. References: 
National City Bank, New York 
or any bank in Cuba. 


NOTICE! 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES MAY 15 


But remember—I will only give 
away free a limited quantity of 
these sample cases. If they are 
gone before the time limit has 
expired, I reserve the right to 
return your money. Send in 
your order today with check or 
money order, or pay postman. 
I pay delivery charges. 








PRES 


QA.Gdawin 
EDWIN CIGAR t of @ J 


DIV: A. 2338-40 THIRD AVE.~NEW YORK 








NDS 
= ARM BANI 
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pitti, DRESS UP 


é YOUR DELEGATION 

TO THE 
DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
For Autos 


BANNERS 
PENNANTS 
FELT HATS DISC WHEELS 
CANES DECALS 
MEGAPHONES GUMMED STICKERS 


Official Rotary Club Flags 
and Banners 
Write for Rotary Catalog ‘‘R’’ 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


at 


Ye, 1 
For Members 
HAT BANDS 


ee ee ne hE ne ke 


LU LOK 


Collapsible STORAG FIL ra 


For the economical storage of inactive records, Auto 
matic lock, steel reinforced, dust proof, durable. 56 sizes 
Save 90% of your filing cost without loss of efficieng 
Insist on seeing QU IK-LOKS before purchasing Stordge 
Files. Adealeris near you. Write today 
KAY-DEE CoO., 3618-3644 S. 36th St., Lincoln, 





Nebraska 
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When Laxatives 
Are Dangerous 


% = $t % - 4 





—— F : ee 

ID you know that when anyone dies from 
D”: appel dic’ itis someone is to blaswe ? That 

if you have taken a laxative in the pres- 
ence of abdominal pain and develop a general 
peritonitis you have less than one chance in 
seven for recovery? That conditions of the 
abdomen ushered in by abdominal pains may 
be—acute perforation of the stomach or duo- 
denum, intestinal obstruction, acute pancreat- 
itis or acute salpingitis? Dr. John O. Bower 


gives valuable advice on what to do and what 
not to do for acute abdominal pains in ‘‘The 
Abuse of Laxatives’ written for April HYGEIA, 
Che Health Magazine. Other features for this 
issue include 


Cancer of the 


= have cancer is not a 
Stomach and Bowel  gisgrac Its presence 
should not be covered up but rly diagnosis made 
while there is hope for cure writes Dr. Francis A 
Faught of ‘Cancer of the Stomach and Bowel.’ This 
third article of the cancer series appearing in Hygeia 
ike the preceding discussions i ptimistic and in- 
formative 
When Johnny How otter parents are dis- 
Doesn't Eat tressed because their Johnny 
refuses to eat The answer to the age-old question of 


WHY Johnny doesn't eat is by means simple, 
but Dr. Ira S. Wile gives many helpful means of 


solving this nutrition prob lem in his Hygeia article, 
2 “When Johnny Doesn't Eat 
The Bird With the ; : 
Hope for the tuberculous 
White Breast is the theme ‘of another 
constructive and helpful feature in Hygeia rhe 
author is Dr. W. W. Bauer. He shows how the forces 
of science and medicine are allied in the warfare 
against the ‘Bird With the White Breast,’’ and how the 
public is being aroused and fast joining the crusade 


against tuberculosis. 


HYGEIA, the health magazine of the American 
Medical Association is written in everyday under- 
tandable terms by leading authorities. Each issue 
brings a wealth of helpful health articles of diversified 
interest Che article smentioned are just a hint of 
the worthwhile features scheduled for April and the 





forthcoming issues 





A Get-Acquainted Offer 


HYGEIA regularly sells for $3 yearly, but to 
introduce it to new friends, QUICKLY, a special 
6 months for $1 offeris made. With each of these 
one dollar orders received, will be sent a com- 
plimentary copy of the remarkable “HUMAN 
FACTORY” tllustrated and described below 


sqce- 











The Human 
Factory and 
This full-page color chart was recently repro- 
duced in HYGEIA. It dramatically portrays the 
functions of the human body as a composite ma- 
chine—an intricate system of pumps, pulleys, en- 
gines, switchboards, wheels, filters, etc., carrying on 
the complex body operations 
SCSSCRSSSSSTHHSSH SCHEER HEREC ER ETRE EEE Eee eee eeeeeeees 
AMERICAN MepicaL AssocIATION Ro-A 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Enclosed find $1. for which send me HYGEIA 6 months 
and a copy of “The Human Factory” chart, according 
to your Get-Acquainted Offer 


Name 
Address . . ereresecees 


City State 








the working of plant life is such a marvel 
that the study of a single rose-leaf or 
petal, under a _ powerful microscope, 
especially if aided by chemical reagents, 
might provide material for a volume. 
The birds that live in your garden—do 
you know them? You may have a dozen 
happy families nesting in your trees, and 
scarcely realize it. If you study them 
closely you will find attributes that are 
almost human, such as jealousy, grief, 
ambition, love, hate, fear, economic fore 


sight. 


i F YOU have considered all these 
things, there is still another that gets next 
to the inner workings of a citizen, and 
that is the effect of gardens upon children. 
It is well realized, of course, that the mod 
ern city child has too little contact with 
nature. More and more our educators real- 
ize that all possible opportunity for such 
contact should be provided. The average 
child is deeply interested in nature. He 
likes birds, and is interested in bees, but- 
terflies and all sorts of insect life. When 
coupled with the spirit of some organiza- 
tion activity, such as a child’s garden 
club, this instinct may be utilized in the 
building of a wholesome American citi- 
zenship. 

Gardening as a hobby needs scarcely 
to be mentioned. I could name a lot of 
prominent men like Samuel Untermeyer, 
Milton Sills, Harold Bell Wright, George 
Matthew Adams, Harold Lloyd, George 
Ade, and others who follow gardening as 

hobby. But the prevalence of such a 
hobby is too obvious. 

Such considerations as the foregoing 
are operating together to make the Amer- 
ican business man realize the importance 
of the home garden in the scheme of an 
evolving and changing civilization—a 
man’s civilization, if you care to call it 
that. The garden is no longer the exclu- 
sive realm of the wife and mother. It is 
a broad and constantly expanding agency 
for the building of a male citizen’s world 
—a world of great buildings, parks, mu- 
seums, streets, railroad yards, highway 
approaches. It is keyed to the modern 
world, for it supplies most of the inspira- 
tion for the things that are needed to 
make the modern world beautiful in its 
outdoor aspects, and thereby more efh- 
cient. 

With all honor to the women, who 
were the pioneers, we now celebrate the 
return of Adam. 
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This Year 
Make it a- 


Real Vacation 


- us help you plan a nev« 
to-be-forgotten vacatio: 
Chicago & North Western 0! 
fers you an incomparab|<« 
variety of places to go— 
Colorado; California; Pacif 
Northwest; Yellowston: 
Zion National Park; Grand 
Canyon; Jasper National Park; | 
Black Hills of So. Dakota;W is. | 
consin Land O’ Lakes; Minn. | 
esota Arrowhead Country. | 


As a post-convention trip 


ASuggestion—pboard a fast “Nor 
Western” through train and spend a 
week or two in the playground o; 
your choice, 

LOW SUMMER FARES 
For complete information and illu 
trated booklets, address | 

C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traf. Mer 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II! 








CHICAGO & 
NORTH WESTERN | 








CONVENTION SUPPLIES : 


Badges Pennant Strings 
Banquet Flags Fan Drapes 
Hat Bands Pull Downs 
Arm Bands Display Cards 
Flags of All Nations 
Noisemakers 
Paper Hats 
Souvenirs 


Write for Our Catalog 


R BSS 5S 
Geo r Vy, 
1252 ELM STREET 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 
Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home. Only asn 
lawn needed. Prices $15 to $85. Ask your sp: 
ing goods dealer or send for free folder. 
Mason Mfg. Co., Dept. R., So. Paris, Ma 


imported od Arms, | Ammunition & Ports ** 


Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 

Largest stock in of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. *Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F. STOEG ER-Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
09 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 











Vet | 














“YOU CAN LEAD AHORSE TO WATER 





STRICKLERS 


Collection Notices 
Goodwill ‘Builders 


COPYRIGHT E KLER & oO 


Attached to past due statements, the consummate artistry of Strickler’s Re- 


minders secure atten 





tion. 





Neat and attractive, they are at once 


respect- 





ed, and the right psychological impressions are made. Engraved. Litho- 
graphed. Bien separately in Books of 250 Stickers eae ‘h. 
THE LIST OF BOOKLETS 
Al—Blue - - B2 Blue - Fl—Red 
A Sf >) — ext 
+ b|SNDOUBTEDLY this matter | | (\Yj)OURattentionis called) | {@ 
U Y to this account, which “Piet esdepigntey- shat 


has been overlooked. 
An early reply will be greatly 
appreciated. 








A2—Red 








1 PUT check by return 
>: mail will be gre atlp 
pathos | 





A3— Green 





is unprofitable.Kindly favor. 






-MALL accounts are 
Wy appreciated, but more 
than one statement to collect 


time. An immediate payment | 


| has been standing for along 


| is greatly desired. 





B3- Or: inge 


SuLow us to bring | 
this statement to | 
your attention,and toask | 
| for prompt consideration, | 
| and payment. 








EP HHIS bill is long past due. 
wW Ifunable to remit in full, 
a partial payment is respectfully 

requested. 





A6—Red 





Di— Blue 











Te PH IS reminder is attached 
#/ to secure your prompt 
attention and to maintain 
your good will. 








there is any reason 
why payment can not be 
| made.please advise. 








On inaccurate,or if | 





| > have been sent to you. 
Do not through further delay 
force the use of unpleasant 


methods to collect this bill 


‘OU have been too 


good a customer 





to stay away so long. 


HOH-H-HCHCHCHCH-H-HCH-HH-HHCHH-H7--4H1 
3. Red 


| a 
| STAHANK YOU. 

*’ YOUR PATRONAGE IS 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED. 





rt Blue 


ts CCEPT our appreciation 


of your patronage. 











Used on all preliminary stateme 


ers may be sent early and often. 
all accounts paying more prompt 
is eliminated and there is created 


to pay, goodwill, and continuous patronage. 
Your collection costs are lowered. 
Your delinquent accounts, re 


Order to-day 


6.6, dHichlea & Ce: 





97 PER CENT=POWER OF SUGGESTION 
3 PER CENT = THREATS ANO FORCE 


y. Personal offense 


nts, these Remind- 


They keep 97% of 


instead—the desire 


like them. 


quiring force, are 


for immediate delivery 


122 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


reduced to a minimum. ; 
manufacturers. wholesalers, retailers, and doctors in 
all English Speaking countries. 

z his System has reached a paragon of excellence. 
It will mean gre ater success to you. The 
you use Stric kle r’s Reminders, the 
This is the experience of our users. 


Used bv over 30.000 leading 


longer 
better you will 


PRICE LIST 


1000 1 books. $ 6.00 
2000 8 books. 10.00 
5000-—20 books. 20.00 
10,000—40 books. 35.00 


2%. cash with order 
1% 10 days, 30 davs net. 


Delivered prepaid, 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Adolph S. Ochs, Lake George, New York, by Frank SwiftChase © The D. T.E. Co., Ir 


es ITHSTANDING this large vol- Inthe second place, nearly all Davey —_zation unless he works diligently and 
LN ume of business, 75.5% of | men are motor equipped and can go __ honestly. You can trust Davey Tree 
clients pay less than $100.00 each quickly from one operation toanother Surgeons. 

for the service of internationally in the sections where they live. The Send for nearest Davey represen- 
famous Davey Tree Surgeons. You element of lost time is negligible. tative to make a careful examina 
might wonder why it is possible In the next place, Davey Tree _ tion of your priceless trees without 
to secure this reliable, expert service — Surgeons know what to do. They do _ obligation. Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 
at so low an average cost. not waste any time in guess- THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., In 

In the first place, Davey ing or in experimenting. Not 398 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 

men are really local to you. only are they real experts in — in all important cities oe ee 
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